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Hews Wotes. 


‘“* Princess Mary’s Gift Book,’ one of the most 
interesting of the season’s gift-books, is to be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
It contains a frontispiece portrait of Princess Mary 
painted by J. J. Shannon, R.A., and stories, poems, 
paintings and drawings by many of the most famous 
of living authors and artists. All profits from the 
sale will be given to the Queen’s “‘ Work for Women ”’ 
Fund. 


We publish in this Number a very interesting 
reproduction of what is reputed to be a portrait 
of Charles Lamb painted 
by Raeburn, the original of 
which is now the property 
of Mr. F. H. Clarke. It is 
unsigned, but Mr. Clarke, 
who has expert knowledge 
in such matters, is confident 
that the work is Raeburn’s, 
and that the portrait is of 
Lamb. The list of the 
artist’s paintings in Greig’s 
‘“* Life and Works of Rae- 
burn,” includes the item: 
‘** Lamb, Charles (?) et. 30. 
28 in. by 24 in. Marquand 
sale, New York, January 
23rd, 1903. Laurie”; and 
Mr. E. V. Lucas says in his 
“Life of Lamb”: “In 
America, I should add, are 
two putative portraits of 
Lamb, one by George 
Dance, and one by Henry 
Raeburn. . . . Raeburn’s 
portrait I have not seen.” 


Photo by Miss Compton Collier. 


Mr. F. H. Clarke has been all his life an art 
student and collector; his grandfather, who has 
a place in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
was the late James Clarke, the antiquary, of 
Easton, Suffolk. He gives the following account 
of how the portrait came into his possession : 
‘* Just recently I had the rare good fortune to find 
myself ¢ée-d-téte with a pictured gentleman who 
sat in a secluded corner of an old dwelling that was 
well filled with antique furniture, books and pictures. 
It was exactly the sort of sanctuary in which one 
might have expected to run across him in the flesh, 
some decades back, rummaging for old folios and 
prints. At the sight of him my heart beat faster, and 
as I recalled his suggestion ‘ If Shakespeare entered 
we should all rise,’ I bared my head, so to speak, 
to the immortal memory of Charles Lamb, and to 


‘that portrait of him painted by Sir Henry Raeburn. 


Yes, through dirt and varnish, varnish and grime 
by superimposition at many a spring cleaning, the 
gentle visage peered out upon me with charming 
good humour and acute 
sensibility written clearly in 
its lines. The very lips, 
large and whimsical, seemed 
in the act of stammering 
out a pun. By the merest 
lucky accident I had come 
across it, and I lost no 
time in making it my own. 
A life-long study of pictures, 
a predilection of mine from 
childhood, and one in which 
I am helped by what I take 
to be a certain gift of intui- 
tion, enabled me to identify 
it and ascribe it to the 
artist, whose characteristic 
touch I could not mistake ; 
and I have given myself 
the pleasure of restoring it 
in a manner which leaves 
the original mellowing 
varnish quite undisturbed.” 
There is a marked resem- 
blance to the Raeburn 
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the wel!-known artist who has illustrated “The Garden of Kama,” b 
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Frederick Watson, 


whose new book, “ Muckle John” (A. & C. Black), is reviewed 
in this Number. 


portrait in the well-known later portrait of Lamb 
by Cary, and in the very scarce engraved portrait 
of him by F. Croll. Raeburn was in London 
when Lamb was aged twenty; again when he 
was about thirty-five; and for a third time when 
he was forty. The portrait was probably painted 
during one of these two last visits—in 1810 or 1815. 


Two new books that Messrs. Arrowsmith are 
publishing immediately are a new novel by William 
Patrick Kelly, ““The House at Norwood”; and 
‘Hands of Healing,’ by Theodora Flower Mills, 
an idyll which was written before the author had 
read any of the other garden stories which have 
been published, and those parts of it which deal 
with outdoor life were suggested entirely by her 
own experiences. It will be illustrated in colour 
from paintings by the author. 


Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, whose two new books, 
“India’s Fighters’ and “The King’s Indian 
Allies,” Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are publishing, 
is one of the ablest and most successful of Indian 
authors and journalists. Some years ago Mr. 
W. T. Stead foretold a brilliant future for him, 
and his contributions to literature and journalism 
in these latter years have fully justified that pro- 
nouncement. 


‘““ Poems of Peace and War,” a timely volume 
of verse by Miss S. Gertrude Ford, will be published 
this month by Mr. Erskine Macdonald. Part of 
the proceeds from the sale of the book will be devoted 
to the Red Cross Fund. 


Messrs. Bell have published fourteen new volumes 
in their admirable shilling reissue of the famous 
Bohn’s Library series, including selections from 
the Letters of Horace Walpole ; Plutarch’s Lives ; 
Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Notes on Shakespeare’’; Lessing’s 
‘*Laokoon”; Lucretius; ‘‘ Roderick Random,” 
and Fielding’s “‘ Amelia,’ each in two volumes ; 
Hauff’s Tales; Hawthorne’s Transformation ”’ ; 
Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall’”?; | Schopenhauer’s 
Essays; and two more volumes of Lane’s version 
of The Arabian Nights.” 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing 
immediately, for The Daily Telegraph (in conjunction 
with The Daily Sketch and The Glasgow Herald), 
‘“* King Albert’s Book ”’—a publication of exceptional 
dignity and importance, issued on behalf of the 
Belgian Relief Fund. The book has had its origin 
in a widespread desire among leaders of thought 
and action throughout all the civilised countries of 
Europe, those of our, enemies of course excepted, 
to offer a tribute of admiration to Belgium and 
invoke the world’s sympathy and help for that 
gallant little nation. The outcome of this desire 
is that ‘“‘ King Albert’s Book” contains, perhaps, 
more illustrious names than were ever before brought 
together within the covers of a single volume. 
Statesmen (beginning with the Prime Minister and 
the French President), ecclesiastics, scholars, soldiers, 
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whose plays have been produced at the Abbey Theatre Dublin, and in 
America. He has just his novel, “Mrs. Martin's Man” 
(Maunse)l). 
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sailors, preachers, teachers, authors, artists and 
composers of nearly all the great nations of the 
world have contributed to its pages. It is a hand- 
some quarto volume, containing a signed photo- 
gravure portrait of King Albert, many plates in 
colour and others in black and white. 


There is no sign of falling off in the number of 
new books directly or indirectly concerned with 
the War. Among the many that reached us during 
last month are : 

“First from the Front.’ By Harold Ashton, 
the Daily News War Correspondent. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Pearson. ) 

‘““ And They went to War,” a notable little book 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. W. Pett Ridge, 


whose latest novel, “‘ The Happy Recruit ” (Methuen), was reviewed 
in last month’s Bookman. 


‘* An Englishwoman’s Adventures in the German 

Lines.’ By Gladys Lloyd. ts. net. (Pearson.) 
‘‘ Prophecies and Omens of the Great War.” 

By Ralph Shirley. 6d. net. (Rider & Son.) 


Madame Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Georgette Le Blanc). 

“The Girl who tound the Blue Bird,” by Madame Maeterlinck, was 
reviewed in last month’s Bookman; in this Number we review “The 
Choice of Life" (Methuen), Madame Maeterlinck’s first novel. 


Photo by 
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of poems, by J. A. Nicklin. 6d. net. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.) 

“The German Spy System from Within.” 
By an Ex-Intelligence Officer. 2s. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“The New War Encyclopedia and Dic- 
tionary.” 6d. net. (Jarrold.) 

“Fighting Lines.” By Harold Begbie, in- 
cluding the striking poems Mr. Begbie has 
recently contributed to the Daily Chronicle. 
Is. net. (Constable.) 

Hacking through Belgium.” By Edmund 
Dane. Is. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ Aircraft in War.” By H. Massac Buist. 
Is. net. (Methuen.) 
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whose Collected Poems Messrs. Rider are publishing. 
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“The Story of the Huns.” By 
Edward Gibbon. rs. net. (Hutchinson.) 

“The Nation in Arms.” By Field- 
Marshall Baron von der Goltz. 2s. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“Back from the Front,” an eye- 
witness’s narrative of the beginnings 
of the Great War, by Thos. A. Baggs. 
Is. net. (Palmer.) 

“Who Responsible?” by 
Cloudesley Brereton—an admirable 
account of Prussian traditions and 
policy that have led to the present 
conflict, with a suggestion as to the 
settlement to be made for securing 
permanent peace. Third English 
edition. 7d.net. (Harrap.) 

‘** War Poems,” by Marie Van Vorst ; the profits 
of which are to go to the Belgian Relief Fund. 
6d. net. (Gay & Hancock.) 

‘“* Submarine Engineering,” all about work under 
water, submarines, torpedoes, etc., by Sydney F. 
Walker, R.N. 1s. 6d. net. (Pearson.) 

“Your Navy as a Fighting Machine.” By Fred 
T. Jane. 1s. net. (Palmer.) 

“‘War Harvest, 1914,” 
a book of verse, by | 
Arthur K. Sabin. | 
6d. (Temple Sheen 
Press.) | 

“Neutral Nations 
and the War.” By 
James Bryce. 6d. net. 
(Melrose.) 

‘‘English- Flemish ] 
Phrase Book.” Com- 
piled by E. V. Bisschop- 
6d. net. (Leopold B. J 
Hill.) 

‘** The Entente v. The 
Alliance.” By James 
M. Beck, late Attorney- 
General of the U.S.A. ] 
(Putnam.) | 

How Belgium Saved 
Europe.” By Dr. 
Sarolea. (Heinemann.) 

‘“‘The War and the } 
World’s Wheat.” By | 
Alfred Akers. 3d. net. | 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

“The Organisation } 
of the Army.” By 
Treitschke. 6d. net. 


Frontispiec2 portrait from * My “Autobiography,” by S. S. McClure (Murray) which is 
this Number. 


(Gowans & Gray.) reviewed 


“Germany and the Germans,” from 
an American point of view. By Price 
Collier. 2s. net. (Duckworth.) 

“The Last of the Huns.” By 
George Saunders. 1s.net. (Routledge.) 

““The Third Great War in Relation 
to Modern History.” By Laurie 
Magnus. Is. net. (Arrowsmith.) 

“The Life of Sir John French.” 
By Harold T. B. Wheeler. 2d. (Aldine 
Publishing Co.) 

“How the War Came About.” By 

J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 4d. 


E.B.de Rendon, (Patriotic Publishing Co.) 
whose novel, “ The School for Lovers,” 
s. Stanley Paul & Co. 
are publishing. 


“ Britains Duty To-day.” By 
Edward Lyttleton, D.D. 4d. (Patriotic 
Publishing Co.) 

“‘ Motor Transports in War.” By Horace Wyatt. 
Is. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“Though War Should Rise,” by Mrs. Howard 
Taylor. Foreword by Rev. J. Stuart Holden. 6d. 
net. (Morgan & Scott.) 

“Rifle Training for War,”’ by Ernest H. Robinson. 
(Cassell.) 

“The Warin Europe,” by Dr. A. Hart. (Appleton.) 

Nietzsche ’’—who is 
credited with having 
caused the Great War 
through his teachings— 
by J. M. Kennedy. 
(Werner Laurie.) 

“Reminiscences of 
theFranco-German War 
of 1870.” By William 
Jones. (Headley Bros.) 

“The Soldiers’ Eng- 
lish-French Conversa- 
tion Book.” 7d. net. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


The beautiful paint- 
ing, on our front cover, 
of the Cathedral at 
Louvain as it was before 
the destruction of the 
city, is one of the twenty 
colour plates by the 
Dutch artist, W. L. 
Bruckman, which illus- 
trate Glory of 
Belgium,” a fine art 
colour book with letter- 
press by Roger Ingpen, 
published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


S. S. McClure. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MR. B. P. NEUMANN. 


T has become a commonplace of literary criticism 
in these days to say that the world yet awaits the 
novelist who shall adequately interpret the lives of that 
mass of ordinary people somewhat vaguely known as 
the middle classes. The comment is so obviously true 
that one wonders why anybody ever thought it worth 
while to make it, or having made it, did not immediately 
modify it by stating the equally obvious reason. The 
fact is of course, that neither the middle class nor any 
other grade of the social community can ever find its 
adequate interpreter, because 
from the point of view of 
art it does not exist. There 
is nothing to interpret; 
although there is plenty to 
describe. The novelist may, 
and very often does, find in 
social conditions and special 
surroundings both a milieu 
and amotive; but his essen- 
tial business is with the soul 
of man, and all the rest is 
merely the setting of the play. 
All this admitted, however, 
it is none the less true that 
some of the finest novels of 
the last twenty years have 
drawn upon the life of the 
middle class for their char- 
acters and setting, and among 
the young men at present 
engaged in making a name 
for themselves, by far the 
greatcr number find their in- 
spiration among “ ordinary ” 
people moving amidst ordinary 
and unexciting surroundings. 
One has only to recall the work of Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
Mr. Gilbert Canaan, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. J. D. 
Beresford and Mr. Frank Swinnerton to realise what 
a wealth of artistic material they have discovered, 
and to appreciate the fact that it is by sheer intensity 
of vision and insight that they are enabled to uncover 
its charm. How far the choice of medium is due in 
this new school to the revolt against the romantic 
realism of the later years of the nineteenth century is 
a nice point, but unfortunately one that is outside the 
scope of this article; it is certain at least that along 
the road marked out by Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett they have already progressed very far. 

When, some two or three years ago, I made a first 
acquaintance with the work of Paul Neumann, I thought 
I had discovered another of these rising young men. 
The book was picked out casually from the library shelf 
on account of a vague Dickensian flavour about its title. 
“ Roddles ” was the name of it, and to one fresh from 
the reading of that incomparable book ‘“‘ Joseph Vance,” 


Photo by Vandyk. 


and possessed of a vague craving for more of the same 
satisfying pabulum, it seemed to promise well. As it 
turned out, however, it was not in the least like “ Joseph 
Vance,” and anything further from what we are pleased 
to call the spirit of Dickens could hardly be imagined. 
I read it with at first a little irritation, for much of it, 
to tell the truth, was trivial, and there was a certain air 
of priggishness over some of the characters that made 
one fret. It was the story of two brothers, sons of a 
jobbing tailor, who, having had no chance of life him- 
_ self for the exercise of his un- 
doubted talents and abilities, 
forms a plan of life for his 
children by means of which 
they shall pass from stepping- 
stone to stepping-stone across 
the stream that divides the 
“haves” from the “ have- 
nots,” and attain at last the 
pinnacles of success, symbol- 
ised in the tailor’s imagination 
by a house in the Cromwell 
Road. The plan works out 
with miraculous regularity in 
every detail. Free education 
forms the basis of the boys’ 
success ; they win scholarship 
after scholarship, proceed, one 
to University College, and the 
other to Cambridge, take up 
respectively the professions of 
doctor and barrister, and the 
book ends when both have 
attained the summit of their 
father’s ambition — both of 
them ‘ top-notchers,” both 
resident in the Cromwell 
Road, one a knight and a judge; the other a famous 
physician and an F.R.S. Thus baldly summarised 
the plot of the book does not sound very attrac- 
tive, and indeed as a plot it is tiresome enough; but 
in the hands of a capable artist the plot of a book does 
not matter. Almost any old thing will do. Given that 
intensity of vision I have mentioned before, the oldest 
story becomes new, the most ordinary thing becomes 
a miracle, and the most improbable happening, likely. 
It is so with “ Roddles.’”” The character of the 
cockney tailor, with his shrewd and cynical outlook on 
life, his uncompromising hatred of sentimentality, his 
singleness of purpose, and capacity for self-sacrifice, 
covered by a half-assumed misanthropy, is one of which 
the greatest artist of our time need not have been 
ashamed. Mr. Roddles grows upon us as we read. He 
dominates the book, and gradually we are led to see the 
author’s purpose in showing us every event in relation 
to the bitter old man. It is interesting to notice too, how 
little of apparent effort has gone to the making of this 
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character. He is delineated in a few strong strokes, 
his various traits developed, now by a phrase, now by 
a reported conversation. All the condensed bitterness 
of his life and the anguish of many memories are epitom- 
ised in his words as he looks at an old letter that was 
evidence of his wife’s unfaithfulness. ‘I don’t care 
about ’eaven, but I’d give something if ’ell was true.”’ 
And the same bitterness breaks out again in his pro- 
fessed philosophy of life: ‘‘ Most men are rats, and 
almost all women are cats, and life’s a great big 
swindle. . . . Life doesn’t play fair. She’s the worst 
thimble-rigger there is, and luck’s ’er thimble, and 
man’s the little, dry, withered pea. Three thimbles 
she ’as. There’s luck, and there’s no luck, and there’s 
blasted luck!’’ Blasted luck was the species that came 
to Mr. Roddles all his life, and he finds a kind of gloomy 
satisfaction in thinking about it. 

The very unequalness of this book made me perfectly 
sure that Mr. Paul Neumann was a young writer, and 
the strong impression the work left upon my mind made 
me eager for more. Not long afterwards I came across 
a reference in a well-known literary weekly to “‘ Open 
Sesame,” which was included in a list of the best novels 
of the year. I procured “ Open Sesame’’ post-haste, 
and after reading that began to discover things. 

First of all, Mr. Neumann is neither a new writer 
nor a young one. His first book, “‘ The Interpreter’s 
House” was published away back in the eighteen- 
nineties and that was written when the author was 
round about forty. Mr. Neumann was a contributor 
to the famous “ Yellow Book”’ in which he was repre- 
sented by the first part of his fine novel “‘ The Uttermost 
Farthing ” afterwards republished by Blackwoods. In 
the course of the last twenty years he has produced 
more than a dozen novels, and among them two or three 
that stand very high indeed. His real power, however, 
went more or less unrecognised until the publication of 
‘“‘ The Greatness of Josiah Porlick.” 

In this, perhaps the most completely satisfying of 
Mr. Neumann’s novels, we have again the picture of a 
man to whom worldly success and the attainment of 
wealth represent the sole aim in life. Clement Shorter 
compared this book to the “ Soll und Haben”’ of Freytag, 
and indeed it has a grip and mastery which give it a real 
significance and value. The story, as a story, is much 
more interesting than Roddles, and it has a unity and 
a coherence which the other entirely lacks. Josiah 
Porlick is the type of many a successful commercial man, 
entirely without imagination, close-fisted, building up 
a fortune by absolute disregard of any interest in life 
but money-making, self-centred and complacent. Like 
many of his prototypes in real life Josiah is religious, 
and has a sincere belief in a personal God, a kind of super- 
tradesman with whom one can bargain and compromise. 
The parts of the book referring to Josiah’s religious feel- 
ings are wonderfully done, and provide delicious reading. 

In one respect, however, I think the character fails. 
Josiah Porlick builds up a fortune of half-a-million, a 
very considerable achievement which requires a certain 
vision and imagination, whatever else may be lacking. 
In real life a man so petty, so narrow-minded, so futile 
as Porlick might perhaps have built up a flourishing 
suburban business, as a grocer or an ironmonger, but 
he could hardly have done more. But this is a small 


point, and one that is more than balanced by the vivid- 
ness with which every scene of the book is imagined. 
There is no démowement in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; the events march inevitably towards their con- 
clusion. Josiah Porlick attains his greatness—the only 
greatness he is capable of comprehending ; he glories 
in it and he dies. His life is one great tragedy of mis- 
applied effort and misconception, but from his point of 
view there is no tragedy at all. The author paints in 
each scene with grim coldness and aloofness and produces 
his effect by sheer economy of means. And having 
done his work he makes his sole comment in the words 
with which the book ends: “ It is a strange world, my 
masters, but up above the skies are blue.” 

This theme of worldly success in its relation to the 
things of life that really matter is a favourite with Mr. 
Neumann. One may say, indeed, that it is his only theme, 
for in some form or other it is the motive of at least half 
a dozen of his books. ‘ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the world and lose his own soul ’’—the message 
is two thousand years old, yet there was never more 
need to preach it than at the present time. One of the 
stories in “ The Interpreter’s House” is a beautiful 
little idyll called ‘‘ The Forest Child.” It tells of a boy 
who lived with his father by the banks of Asgartos 
(the river of life), and who was taught that the sole things 
in life worth striving after were knowledge and truth. 
The boy being grown a man goes forth into the world, 
shunning love and pleasure, and year by year adding to 
his store of learning. The winter of his life falls upon 
him and he is still unsatisfied, for ever before him he 
beholds the vision of knowledge unattained and un- 
attainable. And at last, being very near his end, he 
wanders into a forest and meets a little laughing child 
whose name is Love. . . 

It is the fashion, I know, to speak slightingly of the 
artist who is also a moralist ; most of us when we were 
very young have made an aphorism or two on the 
subject : ‘In so far as a man is consciously a teacher he 
fails to attain the highest levels of art ’—something of 
that sort. But if the root of the matter is in us, sooner 
or later we come to realise that although Art for Art’s 
sake is a good thing enough, Art for Man’s sake is better 
still. 

And the root of the matter is certainly in Mr. Neumann. 
His method is not that of the preacher. He selects and 
records, coldly chronicling, setting his incidents one 
after the other and leaving the conclusion to the reader. 
In “ Dominy’s Dollars,” which was written after “ Josiah 
Porlick” and before “ Roddles,”’ we have again the 
story of a man who attains great wealth. For sheer 
power of description I can remember few scenes in fiction 
which impressed me more strongly than the opening 
chapters of this book, describing the life of a Jewish boy 
in the New York Ghetto, and though the rich vein is soon 
exhausted it is perhaps all the better for that. The 
episode has its place; it is faithfully recorded and then 
left ; but in the light of the rest of the book it becomes 
for the reader a memory that constantly recurs, as one 
must suppose the memory of these early days recurred 
to the mind of Dominy himself. 

Of ‘‘ The Lone Heights ” and “ Simon Brandin ”’ little 
need be said except that they neither of them represent 
Mr. Neumann at his best. “ Open Sesame ”’ is, however, 
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in a different class, for its method is unique among our 
author’s work. It is a novel of character in the real 
sense of that very much abused term, for the story is 
made to march by the constant action and reaction upon 
each other of the various personalities with whom it is 
concerned. As a study of the intimate life of a group 
of middle-class families it invites comparison with Mr. 
Swinnerton’s ‘‘ Happy Family,”’ surely the best novel 
in this kind that has been written for many a year. 
‘Open Sesame ”’ is, perhaps, open to the charge of being 
a little jerky and spasmodic. The author makes his 
effects by a series of almost self-complete and detached 
pictures, each one marvellously vivid, that pass across 
the screen like the scenes of a cinematograph. But the 
characters are real, complex beings, not mere personifi- 
cations of single qualities tricked out with a dress and 
a name, and, what is very rare, they really develop and 
display themselves in the course of the story. A fine 
example of this is the character of Will Porteous, a youth 
of ponderous solemnity, whose nickname of “‘ Bub ”’ fits 
him like a glove. I do not think his appearance is ever 
described, but after a page or two one visualises him 
clearly and without effort—round-faced, with heavy 
features slightly overdrawn, the cheeks a thought too 
full, the lips a thought too thick. . . . The development 
of the latent power in the man, the morbid self-exaltation 
which leads him to a transient success as a faith-healer, 


and the decline into ego-mania and general paralysis 
are described with a reality and vividness, that one 
associates rather with the greatest French art than with 
English. And it is all done with the minimum of com- 
ment, by the accumulation of impressions—a touch of 
colour here, a phrase there, a contrast or a relation. 
The effect is similar to that which a masterly impression- 
istic painter can give. Peering closely one sees crudeness 
and exaggeration, but step back from the canvas! 
Mr. Neumann’s last book ‘‘ The Rise and Glory of 
the West:ll-Browns,” was reviewed in last month’s 
Bookman. His last but one, “ Chignett Street,”’ pub- 
lished in the spring, is a study of that particular kind 
of boy who attends the London elementary school, and 
who up to the present has received rather less attention 
in literature than many an obscure African tribe. In 
essence he is the same kind of boy as attends Eton or 
Harrow; he plays “kick-can” instead of fives, and 
keeps “‘ weeny” instead of “ cave,’ and works off his 
animal spirits in an asphalt playground instead of in 
green fields shaded by stately elms; but the difference 
is no deeper than that. Mr. Neumann describes the 
boys and the teachers and the schools with absolute 
fidelity, and if he fails somewhat to render the exuber- 
ance of boyhood’s vitality the fault is, perhaps, due to 
his very carefulness and accuracy of observation. 
cannot do everything. 


One 
C. SEDDON Evans. 


EDITH 


HE Dominion of New Zealand enjoys a world-wide 
reputation as a paradise for the worker; it can 

also claim to be one of the fairylands of the Empire, since 
it boasts scenery of a splendour and grandeur unequalled 
in any other part of the globe. Also the thermal dis- 
tricts in the North island present the weirdest spectacles, 
providing a series of remarkable “ thrills ’’ to the unwary. 
It was only to be expected that amid so unusual an 
environment genius would presently come to light, and 
that this genius would find expression along literary 
bypaths. Edith Howes may be regarded as one of the 
pioneers in this regard; she is destined to become as 
famous as Selma Lagerloff or Lewis Carroll, to cite two 
authors with whom she has much in common. Although 
born in the Homeland, Edith Howes was of such tender 
years when first she crossed the ocean 
that she can fairly claim to be a true 
daughter of Maoriland. Cursorily con- 
sidered, there is little in her life story 
to arrest attention, and yet, precisely 
because it is a life story, it has many 
points of interest. She early accepted 
the vocation of a public-school teacher 
because she conceived the idea that her 
mission and purpose in life was to teach 
and train and mould the characters of the 
children around her. In New Zealand 
the compound “ public-school” summons 
up no memories of Eton or Harrow, 
Rugby or Winchester—it is simply 
the State or National school where free 
education is provided for children of all 


Photo by Mora 
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Edith Howes. 


HOWES. 


classes, and where the sons and daughters of professional 
men sit side by side on the benches with the children of 
the working man. It is an institution where money or 
position counts but little, it is the highway to the High 
School and the University for all who have the intelli- 
gence and ability to pass the necessary examinations and 
secure the essential scholarships. Long before she was 
out of her teens, Edith Howes was a servant in the 
employ of the Government Education Department, her 
speciality being the infant classes. As the result of 
experience gained in trying to lay hold of the minds and 
hearts of these little children, Edith Howes became one 
of the early exponents of a rational nature study that 
would enable the children to absorb and become familiar 
with the mysterious and wonderful processes of evolu- 
tion—not from books but from the 
fountain head of Nature herself. Allied 
to a faculty of observing closely she had 
studied elementary biology, and in addi- 
tion was great “chums”’ with a brother 
who was a born naturalist with a special 
leaning towards entomology. With the 
idea first of all of interesting her own 
infant classes, and to open their eyes to 
the fairyland all around them, Edith 
Howes studied closely, and then made 
into fairy stories the life histories of 
many of the plants, flowers, and insects 
familiar to all little children. These 
stories speedily became popular, and 
other teachers hearing of their success 
begged for permission to use them, and 
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typewritten copies began to be circulated from hand to 
hand. The fame of the nature studies so cleverly 
disguised as fairy stories came to the ear of the editor 
of the New Zealand School Journal, and he asked Edith 
Howes to contribute a series of them for publication. 
Noticing the universal approbation with which they were 
received, Edith Howes began to think that she might 
secure an even wider public. She collected all that had 
appeared in print, wrote a number of fresh stories, copied 
them all on her typewriter, selected at random a London 
publisher, and sent the precious manuscript over the 
seas. Three months elapsed and back came the parcel 
“declined with thanks”; and for a period of several 
years that parcel travelled backwards and forwards 
from New Zealand to London, and from London to New 
Zealand. Certainly there were some publishing firms 
who recognised the merit of the stories, but they were 
“out of their line,” the writer was “ unknown,” they 
did not “ care to venture.”” At length when the humour 
of the process was beginning to pall and the bill for 
postage had mounted up to a considerable sum, there 
-was found a publisher who made the author a “ sporting 
offer,’ and in despair of getting her work before the 
public in any other way that offer was accepted, and 
“Sun Babies’ saw the light. An advance copy of the 
book was brought under the notice of Dr. W. B. Benham, 
Professor of Biology at the Otago University, and a 
recognised authority in all English speaking countries 
on earth-worms and kindred subjects. The Professor 
was fascinated with the literary charm of the book, and 
in addition he publicly certified to its exact scientific 
accuracy. As the outcome of such certificate, Edith 
Howes was constituted a honorary member of the New 
Zealand Institute. Favourably reviewed in the New 
Zealand newspapers, “Sun Babies” had a record sale 
throughout the Dominion, and to-day there are multitudes 
of the boys and girls of New Zealand who know most of 
the stories off by heart. 

Encouraged by the success of their venture the pub- 
lishers solicited a second book. Edith Howes fished out 
from the back of a drawer, where it had long lain covered 
with dust, the manuscript of an earlier effort. This 
book, which was subsequently published under the title of 
“Fairy Rings,” told how two delightful children, named 
Win and Twin, brought the fairies all the way from 
Ireland, over the seas in a fairy ship, and established them 
safely in the Maoriland bush. It represented an attempt 
at protest against that insidious form of materialistic 
education which would stunt and dwarf the beautiful 
imagination of a child by excluding from its reading 
fairy stories under the excuse that they “ were not true.” 
“Fairy Rings” constitutes a fine satire on all such 
materialistic methods, and in the story Edith Howes 
gives full play to a fine poetic instinct allied to a magnifi- 
cent imagination. Many of the rhymes in this book 
will rank in the same children’s garland that includes 
the wonderful nonsense of the “ Alice” books. 

“Fairy Rings” was received by the children of New 
Zealand with equal favour, and by this time the fame of 
the two books had spread to Australia. The education 
authorities of the Commonwealth, quick to recognise 
so valuable an aid to the teaching of the young, incor- 
porated the stories amongst the recognised text books 
of the Education Department. 


Edith Howes’ third book, ‘‘ Rainbow Children,” 
followed the same lines as ‘Sun Babies,” and with 
her widened experience and extended knowledge she 
was able to publish a volume of nature studies the value 
and charm of which cannot be over-estimated, and again 
its circulation among the limited populations of Australia 
and New Zealand was most gratifying. Her fourth 
volume, which recreated the Maori myths and traditions 
immortalised by Sir George Grey, and gave them to the 
children under title ‘‘ Maori Land Fairy Tales,” has 
from the point of view of circulation excelled all her 
previous work. 

Edith Howes’ life story forms a distinct contradiction 
to the old saw that a prophet has no honour is his own 
country, since it is in her own land of New Zealand, and 
in the neighbouring continent of Australia that her 
readers are mainly to be found. Comparatively few 
copies of her books have found their way into the homes 
of England or America, but wherever found they have 
always been appreciated. Her publishers when asked 
to explain the small circulation of these beautiful fairy 
books in England fell back upon two explanations, 
neither of which seems quite satisfactory—the one that 
fairy stories are out of fashion, English children no 
longer read them, the other that Edith Howes deals with 
New Zealand flora and fauna and consequently her 
nature study does not appeal in the Homeland. Private 
experiment, however, proves both these explanations 
fallacious, for in several instances families of children in 
different part of England were entranced by these 
charming stories in exactly the same way as our New 
Zealand children are. 

The future holds big things for Edith Howes, for all 
the time she can spare from her teaching is devoted to 
gathering fresh material for new stories. And she is no 
second-hand gatherer of facts. She spent a recent 
holiday at one of the beautifully secluded sea-side resorts 
in which the coast of New Zealand abounds. Every 
day, wet or fine, would find her wading in the rock-pools 
or rowing in a boat to some almost inaccessible spot, 
observing the habits of the sea creatures and securing 
specimens for the aquarium which she had established 
on the balcony of the house where she was staying. Or 
camera in hand she was engaged in collecting material 
for illustrating some of the many books which she has 
in project. Indefatigable and hard-working to a degree, 
sparing no pains to get at the exact truth about every- 
thing, she works incessantly with one idea, to open the 
eyes of the children to all the wonders and beauties of 
Nature displayed on every hand, in short to gain for them 
an entrance into that fairy land in which she herself so 
happily dwells. 

Edith Howes lives continually in the hope that one 
day she may be justified in devoting all her time to her 
books, but so far the support accorded her by the British 
public will not permit her to follow tha‘ course. But 
the time will come when English and A.nerican parents 
in search of the best books to give to ti:cir children will 
discover Edith Howes. She is well worth discovering, 
for she believes in the part that women are called upon 
to play in this world, and she is doing her best to show 
the way. 


A. H. GRINLING, 
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BARRIE BENIGNUS.* 


By Drxon Scott. 


HE more melancholy the Christmas, the greater 
need for mirth; and it is beautifully character- 
istic of our Barrie, gentlest-hearted genius since Lamb, 
that he should kave chosen just this Yule, of all Yules, 
to double his annual bequest and play the part of Santa 
Claus twice over. More even than that, indeed. He 
has quintupled his usual gift. For though ‘‘ Half- 
Hours” sounds humble, it contains four complete, 
perfect plays—two at least of them masterpieces, and 
one (‘‘ The Twelve-Pound Look”’) publicly backed by 
no less a man than Granville Barker against ‘‘ any other 
one-act comedy in existence.” In existence, mind you 
—not merely in England. ‘‘I wonder,’ he once wrote, 
‘how many of the people who laugh consumedly at 
‘The Twelve-Pound Look’ know really how good a 
play it is. I think I am prepared to back it against any 
other one-act comedy that exists; and I know a few 
first-class ones, mostly not, I am sorry to say, in the 
English language. Apart from its technical excellence, 
that not a word is wasted (though there are, to be candid, 
just a couple or so of speeches I would take out to pro- 
nounce it flawless t+), and the marvellous ease with 
which every effect is made, the temper of the thing is 
so fine. People prate 
for and against there 
being no moral pur- 
pose in art. Can any 
woman of spirit walk _ 
out of the theatre 
after seeing the 
‘ Twelve-Pound Look’ 
without feeling an 
inch taller? If that’s 
not a_ high artistic 
achievement, I don’t 
know what is.” The 
author of ‘‘ The 
Twelve-Pound Look,” 
in short, is the boy 
who makes women 
grow up. The play 
may be marked Half- 
an-hour, but it adds 
years to your life. 


* “The Admirable 
Crichton.” By J. M. Barrie. 
Illustrated in Colour by 
Hugh Thomson. 15s. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ Half Hours.” By 
M. Barrie. 6s. 
& Stoughton.) 


t These must have been 
taken out, and the wounds 
healed by magic. There 
certainly isn’t a trace of 
them now. I defy Mr. 
Barker, with all his skill 
as a surgeon, to remove 
even a bracket without 
breaking the skin and 


* The!Admirable Crichton,” by J. M. Barrie (Hodder & Stoughton). 


One by one they steal nearer to the 
pot until they are squatted around 
it, with their hands out to the blaze. 
drawin g blood.—D.S. Reproduced from one of the paintings by Hugh Thomson which illustrate 


And it is small just because it is powerfully concen- 
trated, triple extract of a play three times its size. 
It occupies no more room in these pages than a sachet 
of lavender or a paper-knife left lying among the leaves ; 
tucked into the toe of a stocking, concertina’d up small, 
you scarcely would know it was there. But take 
it out, and it expands with the plop of an opera-hat, 
like one of those Chinese tricks that swell insanely in 
water. Only in this case all that is needed is air. It 
works like a wild conjuring-trick, thrusting out wings, 
porches, properties, until Christmas-day itself seems 
just a toy twinkling in one of its corners, whilst assorted 
New Years wander and camp in its corridors, waiting 
for you to select the one you like best. 

And that telescopic quality is true of all five. They 
are illimitably elastic. And this is not only because 
of that cute economy of craftsmanship which Mr. Barker 
rightly admires—an economy often as great as even 
Kipling’s at his best. Something additional has been 
done to them all, in readiness for Christmas morning— 
something which not even Mr. Granville Barker, but 
only a privileged reviewer or two, has yet been allowed 
to see. For the great fact about the five, as they appear 
in these two volumes 
is that they are not 
(like most printed 
plays) mere styptic 
reproductions of the 
astringent verbal 
skeletons of direction 
and dialogue which 
the author handed 
over to the wizards 
of the theatre to be 
fleshed. They are not 
substitutes for the 
acted plays; they are 
subliminations, super- 
sessions; they bear 
the same relation to 
the acted play as the 
acted play did to the 
author'’s‘‘ copy”’—they 
carry the stage-per- 
formance one com- 
pleting stage further. 
Chief among Barrie’s 
powers as a dramatist 
there always has been, 
it is true, a rare gift 
for writing his plays 
with more than words. 
He uses an alphabet 
of limbs and letters 
intermixed—“‘ Pan- 
taloon,”’ for example, 
contains five principal 
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characters of which only two use any words at 
all; it must have been not so much written as 
depicted. But this last ‘‘ state’’ of Pantaloon is fuller 
far than that first draft could have been of the mute 
elements that enfold the dialogue. with life. All that 
the players and producers imported, all the ‘‘ business ’’ 
and the bloom, the glamour and reality that their arts 
and presence bestowed; and all the enrichments of 
limes and scenery, and even the thrilling atmosphere 
of the theatre itself, the powerful influence contributed 
by you and me in the auditorium, has here somehow 
or other been reproduced, absorbed into the sympathetic 
ink and deftly communicated by all manner of touches 
that steal to and fro in italics. It is the entire actual 
performance, not its literary embryo, that is cunningly 
packed up so small here. Nay, we even get things the 
clumsier theatre had to miss out—shades of emotion 
so frail that they would inevitably have been frizzled 
had they tried to get through the footlights—scenes it 
would take a stage revolving like a mad tee-to-tum to 
set before us with proportionate swiftness. Honestly, 
now—did anything, or could anything, in the actual 
performance of Pantaloon, give you quite as much, and 
as perfect a pleasure as the way it ripples open here ? 


When the curtain rises we see COLUMBINE alone in the 
little house, very happy and gay, for she has no notion that 
her tragic hour is about to strike. She is dressed precisely 
as we may have seen her on the stage. It is the pink skirt, 
the white one being usually kept for Sunday, which is also 
washing-day ; and we almost wish this had been Sunday, 
just to show COLUMBINE in white at the tub, washing the 
pink without letting a single soap-sud pop on to the white. 
She is toasting bread rhythmically by the five, and hides the 
toasting-fork as the policeman passes suspiciously outside. 
Presently she is in a whirl of emotion because she has heard 
Harlequin’s knock. She rushes to the window and hides 
(they weve always hiding), she blows kisses, and in her excite- 
ment she is everywhere and nowhere at once, like a kitten 
that leaps at nothing and stops half-way. She has the short 
quick steps of a bird on a lawn. Long before we have time 
to describe her movements she has bobbed out of sight beneath 
the table to await HARLEQUIN funnily, for we must never 
forget that they are a funny family. With a whirl of his 
wand that is itself a dance HARLEQUIN makes the door fly 
open. He enters, says the stage direction, but what it means 
is that somehow he is now in the room. He probably knows 
that COLUMBINE is beneath the table, as she hides so often 
and there ave so few places in the room to hide in, but he 
searches for her elsewhere, even in a jug, to her extreme mirth, 
for, of course, she is peeping at him. He taps the wicker 
basket with his wand and the lid flies open. Still no CoLtum- 
BINE! He sits dejectedly on a chair by the table, with one 
foot toward the spot where we last saw her head. This is 
trresistible. She kisses the foot. She is out from beneath 
the table now, and he is pursuing her round the room. They 
ave as wayward as leaves in a gale. The cunning fellow 
pretends he does not want her, and now it is she who is pur- 
suing him. There is something entrancing in his hand. It 
is a ving. It is the engagement ring at last! She falters, 
she blushes, but she snatches at the ring. He tantalises her, 
holding it beyond her reach, but soon she has pulled down 
his hand, and the ring is on her finger’ They are dancing 
ecstatically when PANTALOON Comes in, and has to drop his 
stick because she leaps into his arms. If she weve not so 
flurried she would see that the aged man has brought excite- 
ment with him also. 


Nobody in the audience knew of that Sunday skirt. 
Nobody in the pit could see that engagement-ring. 
None of us guessed, until he spoke, that Pantaloon 
was specially excited. And as for the dance itself, 


there are only two people in the world who could d® 
it as it is done by those words; and Nijinski and Genée 
have never danced together yet. And when, in ‘‘ The 
Admirable Crichton,’ the aid of an actual illustrator 
is accepted too, who shall measure then the prerogatives 
of the reader over the mere play-goer ? For the illus- 
trator is Mr. Hugh Thomson, whom I once called a 
Scotsman (it was last Christmas, when we were strolling 
down Quality Street), and he has here taken the oppor- 
tunity of putting himself right with the world by rollick- 
ing like the irrepressible Irishman he actually is. He 
does things no straight-laced Scotsman would ever 
permit himself, flouting barriers which even Sir James 
himself is sadly obliged by his northern conscience to 
observe. ‘‘ The exterior of the cottage is probaly pictur- 
esque, with a thatched roof,’ speculates the author wist- 
fully in ‘‘ Rosalind,” ‘‘ but we shall never know for certain, 
it being against the rules of the game to step outside and 
look.”” Such rules, such prim Barrie-cades, Mr. Thom- 
son, very properly, simply spears with his pen and tosses 
over the moon. He does all the things that the author 
wanted to do, but couldn’t. He sends his art roaming 
and rippling up hidden reaches of incident, flushing 
all the adventures that Barrie had to leave unexplored. 
He gives us, for example (on page 112) the most glorious 
view of Lord Loam’s reported encounter “‘ off” with 
the ill-read monkeys who failed to return nuts for 
stones, as all monkeys in stories are supposed to do. 
‘*T always understood,” complained his lordship, ‘‘ that 
if you flung stones at them they would retaliate by 
flinging cocoa-nuts at you. Would you believe it, I 
flung a hundred stones, and not one monkey had suffi- 
cient intelligence to grasp my meaning. How I longed 
for Crichton.” And how we longed to have seen him 
at it. Yet it seems to have been even funnier than we 
supposed. For the purple antics of the old gentleman 
in the immemorial forest we were perhaps prepared ; 
but the huddled embarrassment of the monkeys, the 
pharisaical attempt of some of them to assume a 
lofty indifference and pretend that the improper pheno- 
menon is not there, the deepening consciousness of 
others that they are not doing the correct thing, were 
elements of the scene we had not grasped. And Mr. 
Thomson keeps opening up these vistas, approaching 
the play, so to say, from behind, knocking down the 
back-cloth and showing us, to our joy, that a genuine 
world does stretch away behind, and not a disillusioning 
hinterland of pulleys. He pierces time, too, as well as 
space, as on page 48, perhaps the happiest disclosure 
in the book. Crichton is making his great speech : 


“* My lady, I am the son of a butler and a lady’s-maid 
—perhaps the happiest of all combinations—and to me 
the most beautiful thing in the world is a haughty, aristo- 
cratic English house, with everyone kept in his place. 
Though I were equal to your ladyship, where would be the 
pleasure to me? It would be counterbalanced by the 
pain of feeling that Thomas and John were equal to me.” 


As though the opening phrase had touched a spring, 
a door flies back in the scene, and there, with Shake- 
spearean suddenness, even while he suavely speaks, we 
behold the great man at the age of one, toddling adorably 
between the happy combination. The enrichment of 
realism is inestimable. We are in the presence of 
historic personages. Water-colours have done what 


A reproduction of the painting by J. J. Shannon, R.A., H.R.H. Princess Mary. 
reproduced in full colour in ‘‘ Princess Mary’s Gift Book.” A Frontispiece for “ Princess Mary's Gift Book.” 
Published by Hodder & Stoughton for the Queen’s “‘ Work 

for Women”’ Fund. 
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grease-paint never could. There are twenty-one of 
these revelations, besides countless curly tail-pieces, 
and the decorated title-page with the poignant juxta- 
position of the two Crichtons, the baggy-kneed one with 
the salver and the hefty one with the axe, is precisely 
the sort of thing that drop-scenes always would be in 
theatres if only theatres were ordered as they would be 
(and will be) in the world which Barrie has sought for 
so wistfully, and so far in vain, among the appearances 
that others call reality. 
* * * 

For that, finally (to cut a little deeper), is the quality 
that makes all these plays so really beautiful, so humanly 
appealing and compelling. They are all based on a 
belief in a charmed world beneath this selfish one, much 
as the Never-Never Land of deathless childishness and 
sensible fun lay beneath the grisly wood of wolves and 
pirates. Some astonishment has been expressed that 
Sir James should have been chosen to plead the cause 
of the Allies in America ; yet it may be doubted whether, 
among our reigning writers, there is any who has sought 
so earnestly for things pure and lovely and of good 
report, or who has such an anguished horror of greed 
and treachery and inhumanity. The war must have 
been even more a nightmare to him than it has been to 
the rest of us. All his life (one speaks of course of his life 
as an artist, the life to which all the rest is merely fringe) 
he has hunted hungrily for the world he dreamed of as 
a boy, the world of radiance and romance, where beauty 
and nobility stoop to welcome aspiration with a smile. 
He thought to find it in London, like so many wistful 
Scots ; and strove for a time to make the metropolis fit 
his idyllic art. The result was the trixy distortions 
that we know. Grizel smiled a crooked smile and 
Tommy hanged himself quaintly ; London simply turned 


into a phantasmagoria of cruel giants and pitiable 
dwarfs when looked at through the simple old-fashioned 
panes of the window in Thrums. There was only one 
thing they seemed to suit, and that was the wee folk 
who were already dwarfish, the little people who play 
in Kensington Gardens. That discovery gave him his 
middle masterpiece, the happiest of his books, and some 
serenity and trustfulness returned to him. He began to 
think kindlier of the ugly giants since their children were 
so nice ; he couldn’t quite fear a world that was sprinkled 
with such elves. And one of the results was these 
plays of his, collected in ‘‘ Half Hours,” wherein he 
drew the giants carefully, humps and ugliness and all, 
more in wondering curiosity than repugnance. The 
‘“Twelve-Pound Look”’ is one of these plays; ‘‘ The 
Will” is another. Sims, the preposterous male, goggling 
and swelling ogreishly, is dismissed with a kick that 
would hardly leave a bruise. Philip Ross, his brother 
giant, in ‘‘ The Will,” is admitted to the common fellow- 
ship of poor humanity, traced back to fair ideals and 
dashing hopes. They are satires absolutely without 
venom—satyres written by a faun; it may be doubted 
whether there are any others in the language. Bartie 
began as a hero-worshipper; now he has become a 
villain-pardoner. He used to be shy and wistful; now 
he is tolerant and benign. ‘‘ The Twelve-Pound Look’”’ 
may send away all women an inch taller ; but it doesn’t 
make the men feel too small; it simply reduces them 
to anatural size. ‘‘ The Twelve-Stone Look,” you might 
call it. Its author has been disillusioned, but some 
essential sweetness in his nature has saved him from 
any bitterness. And so he comes to us this haunted 
Christmas, his arms heaped up with toys, perhaps hoping 
they may do something to defeat the dire wizardry that 
still holds the world in its spell. 


BERNADOTTE—GASCON AND KING.* 


By Dr. WILLIAM Barry. 


F Mr. Barton holds academic distinctions, they are 
not printed on his title-page. Various references 
lead me to conjecture that he is an Irish scholar, not 
unknown to Trinity College, Dublin ; and he terms his 
present volume a holiday task fulfilled. I, for one, am 
grateful to him. Although reading of the French 
Revolution, the Consulate, and Empire in all manner 
of books during a long half-century, I never could get 
a clear picture in my mind of the adventurer who, from 
a second-rate general, became a King, and, unlike the 
other Napoleonids (so to call them) did not lose his 
throne. Great war-histories tell us next to nothing 
about Bernadotte. In the early confused and heroic 
outbreak of French sans-culottes against old Prussian 
or German Imperial troops, the man was but a captain ; 
then he won his colonel’s rank, and only at Fleurus, in 
1794, was named general of brigade, but by Kléber 
and on the battlefield. 1 will not pursue his upward 
march farther just now. All 1 mean, however, is the 
plain fact that Bernadotte has no place in French legend 
corresponding to the glory of Masséna, Moreau, Ney, 


* “ Bernadotte, the First Phase, 1763-1799.” 
Barton. With Portraits, etc. 15s. net. 
Dublin: Hodges & Figgis.) 


By D. Plunket 
(London: Murray ; 


or Murat. He did not plan campaigns which fill with 
excitement and the thunders of victory an imagination 
bent on great visible, great audible deeds. Other men 
achieved renown excelling Bernadotte’s and perished 
miserably, Moreau by dreadful cannon shot, Ney and 
Murat by military execution. The successful Gascon 
took the crown of Sweden after being adopted into its 
Royal house, annexed Norway, reigned from 1818 to 
1844, and founded a dynasty still enduring—French of 
the Pyrenees on the edge of the Arctic Circle. These 
things make romance. Yet we ask, not a little perplexed, 
who was Bernadotte ? 

He was, Mr. Barton says, ‘‘ le Gascon qui réussit,” 
of the type most famous in Henry of Navarre, a 
soldier with something in him of the lawyer by inherit- 
ance, a cadet of fortune, as daring as lucky, who ran 
away from home into the army at sixteen, and carved 
out an extraordinary future by the sword. On occasion 
of a sharp quarrel Bonaparte, who was technically a 
gentleman born, said that, unlike Bernadotte, he had 
never “‘ eaten out of the private’s mess.” Bonaparte’s 
manners, as Talleyrand observed with sorrow, were not 
always good. The “‘ private’s mess " turned this young 
Gascon, debarred from promotion as a mere lawyer's 
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The house at Pau where Bernadotte 
was born, January, 1763. 


From “ Bernadotte,’ by D. Plunket Barton (John Murray). 


son, ‘‘ bourgeoisie de la robe,’”’ into a patriot, which he 
remained all through, and a Jacobin at some critical 
moments. We are apt, in watching the Revolution 
with its tragedies at Paris, to overlook the revolt which 
took place in the army against officers whose title to 
command was their emblazoned shield. Bernadotte, 
however, proved by his chivalry, and a certain very 
delightful kindness towards the vanquished, that no 
one could be more of a gentleman than he. With good 
looks, imposing height, a most eloquent tongue at need, 
courage in his blood, and a gift of attention to detail, 
he was made for the French army. When that career 
lay open to talent, he did well. He was among those 
who founded the ‘‘ Army of the Sambre and the Meuse ”’ 
—names terribly significant to us once more—illustrious 
in a degree that provoked jealous mockeries from 
Bonaparte’s ‘‘ Army of Italy,’ when these two forces 
joined hands at Milan. The ragamuffins who had taken 
and pillaged Lombardy felt huge disdain of ‘‘ les Mes- 
sieurs,” ‘‘the snobs,’ kept in much stricter discipline 
by their brave knight from Béarn. At this point we 
strain our eyes to get a glimpse of the opposed—I cannot 
say the rival—captains. Bonaparte’s ambition was 
kindling; he dwelt on Caesar and Alexander, dazzled 
with their histories the unlearned Gascon, apt as yet 
only in field-manceuvres, and emphatically put him 
down. I confess that to me, as to Count Leo Tolstoi, 
when composing ‘‘ Peace and War,” the entrance of 
Napoleon empties the stage. He is the one modern 


““Man of Destiny.” But, wishing to be fair towards 
Bernadotte, we let him do all he can. Of course, he 
was incapable with his rhetoric and his Gasconades 
(excellent in their kind) of comprehending the Corsican- 
Florentine greatness, which even yet has not found its 
formula. Rivalry there could be none; opposition 
sprang up by instinct on the side of Bernadotte as 
Napoleon developed his aims and began to harness the 
Revolution to his chariot. For the enthusiast of 1789 
never quite lost belief in freedom, in democratic ideas, 
while the lonely Italian thought of France simply as 
an instrument by which to conquer fame and the 
world. 

Hence these figures move round each other at periods 
like the bright sun with its dark companion in a star- 
cluster. They are united and divided by the most 
curious accidents. A young girl, Désirée Clary, of 
Irish descent, whose family were settled at Marseilles, 
refused the hand of Bonaparte, would not look at Junot 
or Marmont, lost her fiancé Duphot in a riot outside 
the French Embassy at Rome, and married Bernadotte. 
She lived to be crowned Queen of Sweden, and survived 
until the year 1860, which seems yesterday compared 
with Napoleon’s times. But, again, Joseph Bonaparte 
married the sister of Désirée, and the family alliance 
served the Gascon general in hours when he would 
otherwise have paid with exile to Cayenne or death in 
prison for his resistance to schemes against the now 
decadent French Republic. As Minister of War under 
the Directory he is praised by good judges. Napoleon’s 
conquest of Egypt and unauthorised return led up 
straight to the catastrophe which ends this book, a 
downfall of hope that must have appeared final to 
Bernadotte himself. At this point we are able to con- 
front Mr. Barton’s narrative with M. Vandal’s most 
interesting, not to say vivid, chapters in ‘‘ L’Avénement 
de Bonaparte.” We have come to that “‘ pickle-herring 
tragedy” the Eighteenth Brumaire (November 8th, 
1799), on the anniversary of which I am writing. There 
are details in each account supplementing the other. It 
remains, though a stroke of State which brought happi- 
ness to Fiance, a singularly ignoble, or even imbecile, 
episode in the life of Napoleon. He is not the hero of 
the day, but much more so his brother Lucien, whose 
sham-antique Roman boldness saved the inarticulate 
conqueror of Italy from destruction. Napoleon lost 
his head in front of the people’s representatives, whom 
a little later his ‘‘ myrmidons ”’ were chasing through the 
windows of the orangery at St. Cloud. And how did 
Bernadotte demean himself on this new Day of Dupes ? 
He did nothing. The Republic could not be saved by 
him—thus he argued—unless it gave him commission to 
act. The plotters, who were the effective Government, 
would give none. So the Republic fell. The Consulate 
succeeded. Napoleon was master until he signed his 
abdication at Fontainebleau in 1814. 

This should have issued in the stage-direction, ‘‘ exit 
Bernadotte.” Fortune behaved more kindly to her 
Gascon cadet. He was not even exiled. Time brought 
prizes beyond his most extravagant dreams. He be- 
came Marshal of France, Prince of Ponte Corvo, and 
the royal person whom his indulgent country pardons 
for some sharp practice in consideration of a really fine 
character, a romantic history, and an attachment to 
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Sweden, always the friend of La Grande Nation— 
Always ? What will Sweden do in the world-crisis now, 
torn as she is between old French memories dating back 
to Richelieu, and a misguided admiration for the portent 
known as German culture? How, we might enquire, 
would Bernadotte act if he were living ? He could not 
in his conscience allow of Napoleon’s usurpation, though 
magnificent. Would he not, in our desperate conflict, 
side with freedom against a second-rate Cesar ? 

I have not wandered from my subject ; the contrary, 
indeed. Now one word is due to Mr. Barton, whose 
researches and memorials lend to these pleasant pages 
a value of their own. I am always very glad when 
studies at once original and painstaking come to us from 
Ireland. We want more of them. Let me just observe, 
as an old hand at criticism, that I hope the author will 


give us what is left of Bernadotte’s fascinating career ; 
and that, in doing so, he will turn his most careful 
thought on the problem of translation from the French. 
The letters and speeches, redolent of Southern eloquence, 
with which he has dealt or will have to deal, raise that 
problem in its acutest form. To take only one point : 
the order of words in a French sentence does not coincide 
with our English order as regards many particulars, 
yet these pages often follow the French with disastrous 
consequences. I had marked illustrations, but cannot 
give them here. All I need say is that, when the French 
pay us the compliment of translating our works into 
their own language, nothing will persuade them to 
sacrifice their native idiom. I record my impression ; 
French translators seem to me the best in the world. 
But then all French writers feel proud of their language. 


BERNARD SHAW. 


By YoNE NoGucHI 


WHO saw that even the Thames was hopeless to 

save Cleopatra’s Needle, whose artistic setting 
had been spoiled by the sad suburbanism of electric 
trams (what English indifference to art if you consider 
how Paris treats it !), was so glad to find myself once at 
Bernard Shaw’s flat in Adelphi Terrace, and as the 
first thing, to have a most interesting view of that 
monolith. The somewhat heavy, purple, gray January 
fogs were unable to hide away the monolith whose 
solitary aloofness made it more easy to think about a 
certain great temple of 
Heliopolis than of some- 
body’s advertisement 
with a Scotch soldier in 
kilts, or something, on 
the other side of the 
river. The whole view 
without was so unreal, 
giving me a feeling as if 
I were sailing toward a 
“City of Beautiful Night,’’ 
contrary to Thompson’s 
city, surrounded on three 
sides by a delightful gar- 
den where the people are 
Yeats’ feeries dancing like 
a flame: how could I 
think at that moment of 
Bernard Shaw and _ his 
modern age? Within, 
the fire burned luxuri- 
ously in the drawing- 
parlour, whose walls were 
tastefully filled with pic- 
tures, and with book- 
cases wherein I found 
books in editions de luxe, 
not particularly meant to 
read ; the screen, chairs 
and couch were most 
properly placed. The 
floor was well polished ; 


Photo by Lena Connell. 


the rugs were perfectly superb. I confess I could 
never believe, when I stepped in here, that this 
was really, truly, Shaw’s flat (Bernard Shaw, the 
curser of conventionality and sophistry); even with 
his bust by Rodin upon the large table, the room 
failed to convince me it was Shaw’s. If it were not 
Shaw’s, whose room might it be? I was glad, however, 
to have Mrs. Shaw before myself, the most pleasing 
person, with jolly wrinkles round her typical Irish 
eyes, who gracefully matched with the room ; wasn’t 
her feminine love of 
things beautiful, even her 
conventionality little 
vagaries, symbolised by 
it? I dare say I was 
not disappointed not to 
find Bernard Shaw here 
then, although he was 
promised to be in pres- 
ently; I secretly hoped 
that if he should come in 
he would come as a guest 
like myself, to enjoy Mrs. 
Shaw’s hospitality. 
Bernard Shaw entered 
the room as I hoped he 
would, as if a guest who 
had made a delay of 
half an hour only to 
make his entrance more 
impressive. I looked up 
into his face for the first 
time in my life. I had 
imagined before that he 
might be dark and 
austere, with a cynical 
touch somewhere in his 
face ; but my supposition 
fell flat when I saw that 
his Irish eyes like those 
of his delightful wife 


G. Bernard Shaw. ready danced before he 
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began to talk. His reddish complexion and hair of the 
lightest shade gave him a certain optimistic gaiety. 
When he entered, his tall slender body, covered with 
a sack-coat of fancy-coloured tweed, leaned forward ; 
rubbing his palms, clasping his hands together twice or 
thrice (sometimes a stage manner of an American Jew), 
he began to exclaim : ; 

‘““T have been at the Savoy to see the rehearsal of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ It was perfectly absurd. 
I never saw in my life anything more absurd than that. 
But it is Granville Barker’s art always to get something 
quite good out of those absurdities.”’ 

He paused and looked round to see what impression 
he made on us. Of course I knew that was a usual 
manner of a clever talker. Then Shaw stepped forward 
to the fireplace, and walked back to the table, where 
his own statuette poised like a stuffed eagle. He was 
rather restless. The thought came to my mind, that it 
would not be any wonder if we could find ten thousand 
Bernard Shaws in London alone, since his peculiarity 

_or eccentricity in manner as well as thought is the 
easiest kind to imitate ; I thought it would be a mis- 
take for an actor in Shaw’s plays to go to their author’s 
personality for a model. Again I thought that he 
would be justified for the first time in some distant 
future when the actors will go to his books alone. I 
confess it had become my habit to exclaim: ‘‘ What 
a miserable Shaw!”’ since I landed in England. Here 
again I was almost going to exclaim it when the maid, 
with the cleanest apron on, who perfectly fitted Mrs. 
Shaw’s house, announced that the luncheon was to be 
served. We, all the guests, I and Coburn the artistic 
photographer (certainly Shaw included as the chief 
guest) were conducted to the dining-room where I 
found Mrs. Shaw’s taste in all the decorations as I 
expected. 

I sat with Mrs. Shaw at my right, Shaw at my left. 
Shaw who well understood how to act the part of the 
chief guest (thank God I was one to be entertained as 
if I were only a host) began to talk when the soup was 
half through ; it is the interesting time to begin the 
talk. Shaw slightly threw back his head, making his 
long face straight, and leaned forward a bit, and then 
again threw back his head, and shook his shoulders, 
when he exclaimed, placing his eyes on my face : 

“Why, I should like to know, do you Japanese, who 
live in such a lovely country of art and natural beauty, 
ever go to America, the country of all sorts of bar- 
barities ? What do you gain there?” 

He continued without waiting for me to answer : 

“T have become perfectly disgusted with the Japanese 
ever since | saw once a certain Japanese on the platform, 
who was diligent in expanding on his countrymen’s 
best qualities which we wished to forget. Now where 
will Japan be if, as he claimed, she is filled by those 
Japanese people with the worst Japanese character- 
istics ? One thing left for Japan would be to be an- 
nexed to England ; Japan would be glad, perhaps, to 
become an English colony. My beautiful dream of 
Japan is spoilt. I have no desire to go there.” 

“T dare say,’ I interrupted, “ you would have a 
still greater reason for your fear in going to Japan; I 
mean that you would surely encounter your books 
badly translated, and your plays most horribly acted.”’ 


“ My plays here are horrible enough,” Shaw exclaimed. 

Mrs. Shaw stopped her hands (I noticed some rings 
there) and looked up to me and asked, evidently in- 
terested in Japanese plays: 

“Ts it possible now to see the real old Japanese 
plays?” 

I explained to her, or rather to Shaw, as best I could, 
the changed artistic conditions that Japan of the past 
thirty years has created, wisely or foolishly, in which 
the East and Japan always retreat before the Western 
invasion ; and I added that the author who calls him- 
self Bernard Shaw had considerable of a hand in the 
assault against Japan. 

“How sad!” Mrs. Shaw sighed. 

Shaw kept himself quite silent, being busy with the 
vegetables on his plate. I was pleased, however, to 
see the proof that he was a true vegetarian and not a 
mythical one invented by himself. I was taken, a 
moment later, by a sudden thought of shame for our 
mannerless revelling over the things rich, even wicked, 
which could only excite our human weakness, while 
Shaw was left alone in sad purity ; I wondered if there 
was any more solitary figure than himself. And I 
thought that he was talkative, even desperately, and 
often noisy, because he wished to hide his own solitary 
heart ; in his case, I thought, his talkativeness (not 
always wise, I grant) was his very last weapon of de- 
fence to play against the cruel world. What right 
had we, I wondered, to ridicule and criticise his talk ? 
He suddenly became, at least to my mind, an unhappy 
martyr who was sacrificing everything for the pleasure 
of his company ; he appeared to be the tenderest soul 
whose existence was always misunderstood. 

He saw now that the whole company were too quiet ; 
he thought it his office, as the chief guest at this Mrs. 
Shaw’s luncheon, to make the party lively by his talk. 
He pushed back as usual, and fixed his Irish eyes on 
my face, and said, after shaking his shoulders : 

“T should like to know whether literature, even 
bad literature, will pay in Japan. Literature does not 
pay at all in England. Besides, we have no decent 
publishers, not even one in the whole of London.” 

He fell presently into a reminiscent mood (what a 
fortune for us) and began in rather a composed voice : 
“T used to read the French of the seventeenth century 
when I was young ; I can say I could well understand 
Voltaire and others in those days. I decided that the 
novels I should write must be plain and simple, per- 
fectly free from English idioms, as if a novel translated 
from the French or Russian ; then I thought that such 
a novel would be read by the simple people as well as 
the educated. I wrote a novel or novels with a great 
purpose, perhaps adopting the French form, the longest 
novel being twice as long as ‘ Vanity Fair’; how 
hard I tried to find a publisher for them. But my efforts 
in those younger days were useless ; I have them still 
in my drawer. Just fancy that I never made a penny 
during those first nine years; and it was only some 
one hundred pounds that I earned in my tenth year. 
Again let me say that literature does not pay at all in 
England. Then my literary style and thoughts began to 
develop in quite an opposite direction from my original 
determination ; and here I am as you see. It has been 
often said that I have no style at all. But I think I 
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have a style which is 
not the style of others. 
It is a mistake if you 
think you can get a real 
style from style. How 
stupid for people not to 
see my style at all!” 

The dish of desert was 
duly brought in. I saw 
a little round pretty 
straw mat before myself, 
which I admired ; I was 
told by Mrs. Shaw that 
it was the hand work 
of some poor Irish 
woman. Although I 
was not sure whether I 
liked the other mats set 
before the others, I de- 
clared that mine was 
decidedly beautiful and 
harmonious in colours. 

“Yes, that is very 
pretty,” Mrs. Shaw said. 
“ And that is Miss Lena 
Ashwell’s taste.” 

I was highly pleased 
that my taste agreed 
with that of the famous 
English actress, whose 
acting of Tolstoi’s 
“ Resurrection’’ I had 
seen at my last visit 
some ten years ago, 
and that I was given 
an opportunity now to use the mat of her choice. 

After the lunch, we withdrew to the former drawing- 
room where we men began to smoke presently. I was 
glad to hear from Bernard Shaw’s own mouth what a 
sensation it was when Rodin (‘‘ Wonderful Rodin!” 
Shaw exclaimed) was modelling his face ; and he imi- 
tated appropriately the French sculptor’s manner of 
work, particularly how he stared at his face. Then 
Shaw approached the fireplace with both of his hands 
in his trousers pockets ; he took them out slowly, and 
as before, he rubbed his palms against each other once 
or twice and then looked up to me and said : 

‘‘T wonder what you ever learn from England, stupid, 


“You have to go to 
Ireland,’ Mrs. Shaw 
interrupted, “if you 
wish to see a real human 
mind.” 

Shaw now brought out 
a watch, murmuring : 
“ T have a committee to 
attend this afternoon.” 
Then again he turned 
his remarkably interest- 
ing face to me, and 
exclaimed : 

“ You are a perfectly 
wonderful man if you 
can live in Japan. I 
am Irish. But I cannot 
live in Ireland. Good- 
bye for the present. I 
hope to see you soon 
again.” 

Like a blast he banged 
the door and ran away 
to make his appearance 
somewhere for the sake 
of the pleasure of his 
company. The party 
grew at once quiet and 
indifferent, since we had 
lost the chief guest ; 
when we also began to 
feel like leaving Mrs. 
Shaw’s delightful par- 
lour, she was showing 
around a_ reproduction 
of Holbein’s Duchess of Milan, and she said: “I 
am thinking to assume this réle at the coming fancy 
ball.” 

I thought no part would fit her better. My 
imagination’s eyes saw at once how interesting she 
would look with a black satin dress with ruffles, edged 
with a narrow black line round the neck and wrists. 
I thought she was an artist since she well knew where 
she should belong. 

I thanked her for her kindness, and turned back 
slightly at the door, when I saw through the window 
the audacious Waterloo Bridge bidding me good-bye. 
I was sincerely glad that I had not come here at evening 
when somebody’s Scotch soldier, or something, on the 
other side of the river would be lighted. 


Yone Noguchi. 


From a painting by Yoshio Markino in “ The Story of Yone Noguchi” (Chatto & Windus), 
which is reviewed elsewhere in this Number. 


silly, with her eternally unchanged mind. I often 
doubt if England has any mind at all.” 
VERHAEREN 
By FRANCIS 


HE name of Emile Verhaeren, the greatest name, 

not excepting Maeterlinck’s, in Belgian litera- 

ture, has within the last few weeks been more often on 
the lips of Englishmen than at any time during the 
thirty years since he began to publish; and the man 


*« Emile Verhaeren.’’ By Stefan Zweig. Translated from 
the German by Jethro Bithell. 6s. net. (Constable.) 


EXPLAINED~« 
BICKLEY. 


himself is living and writing in our midst. But that is 
not the only reason why the appearance of this English 
version of a German study of the poet is timely. German 
‘* culture’ has lately been made to stink in our nostrils, 
and it is good for our sense of proportion to have a 
reminder that disinterested art and criticism, worthy 
to rank with any in Europe, were being produced 
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yesterday—and will be produced again to-morrow—by 
men of the Teutonic race. 

Herr Zweig is a Viennese, a notable member of a 
brilliant young school, a poet, and the translator of 
Verhaeren’s voluminous poetry. His short study of 
Verlaine was recently published in English, -but this 
book on the Belgian is a much more elaborate matter. 
Of many criticisms in many languages it is indeed the 
most complete. As his translator points out, Herr 
Zweig is not only a disciple, but an apostle, and he 
writes with an apostolic eloquence. But though he 
sometimes grows dithyrambic, he never ceases to be 
discerning, and he has written a valuable piece of con- 
structive criticism, treating the man, his thought and 
his accomplishment as an organic whole. 

For this treatment, which is the most profitable form 
of criticism, Verhaeren is a peculiarly satisfactory sub- 


ject. His work is a wonderfully complete record of his 
growth. Everything he writes is the vivid indication 


of a psychological state. Never does he repeat him- 
self for the mere sake of writing: each poem is an entry 
in his spiritual diary. In two books, ‘‘ Les Flamandes ”’ 
and ‘‘Les Moines,’ he exhausted his first external 
impression of the duality of the Flemish world, the ker- 
messe and the cloister, the spirit which produced Bruges 
and that which produced Rubens and gives Belgium 
to-day the highest drink bill in Europe. Then followed 
a prolonged period, ten almost intolerable years, of 
mental stress, which were unique not so much in them- 
selves as for their victim’s faithful rendering of them 
into art. ‘‘Such crises in the life of a poet,” says 
Herr Zweig, “‘ are almost always sterile.” At most they 
are shown to us transformed by memory. ‘“‘ And it is, 
therefore, of incalculable value that here a poet should 
have observed himself and given us a clear picture of 
himself in this state, that, without fear of the ugliness, 
the confusion of his ego, he should have described, 
in terms of art, the history of a psychic crisis. In 
Verhaeren’s trilogy, ‘‘Les Soirs,” ‘‘Les Débacles,” 
““Les Flambeaux Noirs,” we have a document that 
must be priceless to pathologists as to psychologists. . . 

Never—if we except Dostoiefisky—has a poet’s scalpel 
probed the wound of his ego so cruelly and so deeply, 
never has it gone so dangerously near to the nerve of 
life.” From this agony of introspection, which was 
barely checked on the hither side of madness, Verhaeren 
saved himself by what his critic calls the ‘‘ flight into 
the world.’ He travelled and became interested in 


social problems, an interest which found its main 
expression in another trilogy (two volumes of lyric- 
and a play), and thence passed, with no further reaction 
and in perfect logical sequence, to that larger view from 
which sprang the ‘‘ cosmic poetry” of ‘‘ Les Visage. 
de la Vie,”’ ‘‘ Les Forces Tumultueuses,” ‘‘ La Multipl 
Splendeur,’ and ‘‘ Les Rhythmes Souverains.” It is 
in the light of this last phase that Herr Zweig review. 
the whole of the poet’s work. Everything that went 
before was but a preparation for this full blossoming. 
A curiously superficial criticism has connected Verhaeren 
with the French symbolists. The only characteristic 
his work has in common with theirs is its metrical un- 
orthodoxy. He has nothing of the ance insisted on by 
Verlaine and developed to vanishing point by some ol 
his successors. His style is crude, violent and rhetorical. 
His interest centres in the burning thing he has to say, 
and he has little concern with the purely esthetic 
aspect of expression. Essentially, he is a philosopher, 
as resolute to solve the problem of modern life as Nietz- 
sche or Bergson. Like Nietszche, he is a New Euro. 
pean. He is resolutely responsive to all the positive 
forces in modern life. ‘‘ He has approved of all that 
is in our epoch; of everything, to the very resistance 
to it which he has conceived of as only a welcome 
augmentation of the fighting force of our vitality.” 
At one with Nietzsche in his splendid affirmation, he 
differs from the great German in his acceptance of 
democracy. On the other hand, he differs from many 
modern democrats in his admiration for the dynamic 
and often unscrupulous individuals to whom the great 
achievements of a commercial world are due. As Mr. 
Bithell says in his short preface, his teaching appears 
““in a grotesquely distorted form in what is known 
as ‘ futurism,’” and ‘‘the gospel of a very serious 
and reasoned futurism is to be found in Verhaeren’s 


writings.” It is a futurism which loves the present 
and respects the past. Verhaeren’s liberalism is bound- 
less. 


Mr. Bithell has made an admirable translation of an 
admirable book. ‘‘ Whatever divergences there are,” 
he says, ‘‘ have been necessitated by the lapse of time.” 
From this it is to be inferred—and the inference is sup- 
ported by references to books unpublished when Herr 
Zweig wrote jin 1910—that he has here and there, with- 
out taking any liberties with essentials, brought the 
matter of his original up to date—a sensible and com- 
mendable proceeding. 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON. 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. 


OMEDY, Romance, Tragedy—such are the diverse 
notes struck in the three novels by which A. S. M. 
Hutchinson has firmly established an enviable position 
among the writers of the younger generation. The 
first of those stories, ‘‘ Once Aboard the Lugger,”’ was 
declined by one publisher on the ground that ‘“ humour 
was out of his line!’’ The MS., however, quickly 
finished its travels, for the second book-purveyor (Mr. 
Alston Rivers) to whom it was submitted had grace 


given him to recognise that such a high-spirited story 
heralded the advent of a novelist certain to command 
a large audience. Nor was he mistaken; in England 
there were demanded more editions than are usually 
required of a first novel, no matter how brilliant, while 
in the United States the success of the story was so 
pronounced that Mr. Hutchinson was embarrassed by 
applications from Américan publishers for the option of 
his next book. 
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Numerous attempts were made to “ place’’ the author 
of “ Once Aboard the Lugger,” the trend of the classifi- 
cation being in favour of assigning him to the Dickens 
school. It was universally admitted that he was a 
genuine humourist, and perhaps his pre-occupation with 
the commonplace folk of London and Suburbia accounted 
for the conclusion that he was a disciple of Boz. But 
such a verdict was wide of the truth. If Mr. Hutchinson 
were asked to name his master he would instantly rejoin, 
“ Fielding.” In his favourite bookcase the place of 
honour is occupied by one of those mellow editions of 
Fielding which seem to exale the atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century, and its owner confesses that he 
knows its contents ‘ by heart.”? He will add, too, that 
he wants no other author with 
the exception of Mereaith. 

This preference for Fielding 
explains “Once Aboard the 
Lugger”’; like the “ Joseph 
Andrews”’ of its author’s best- 
loved novelist, it was evidently 
begun in a rollicking holiday 
mood and resulted, in the main, 
in a sequence of burlesque 
episodes. If, however, Mr. 
Hutchinson did not evolve a 
Parson Adams to focus the 
story, he supplied the de- 
ficiency by many passages of 
shrewd comment upon the 
comedy of life, much after the 
manner of the Greek chorus. 
Indeed one would not have 
been surprised tolearn—though 
such was not the case—that he 
had repeated Fielding’s experi- 
ence of writing for the stage of 
the theatre ere attempting to 
set his puppets on the larger 
stage of life, for ‘‘ Once Aboard 
the Lugger’’ conforms to 
Fielding’s theory that the novel is nothing more than a 
“comic epic”’ in prose. 

A comic epic that novel truly is. And the satire 
is of so urbane a nature that the type of character 
satirised has probably enjoyed the comedy without 
the least suspicion that he was laughing at himself. 
In other words, the Christopher Marrapits who expend 
upon cats the affection which is worthy of a better object, 
the Mrs. Majors who condone such weaknesses for the 
reward of a comfortable home in the housekeeping capa- 
city, the Margarets with yearning souls, the employers 
of long-suffering governesses, the London detective 
sharks with their bogus office-doors—treplicas of all 
these have without doubt smiled and chuckled over 
the foibles of their own prototypes in bland ignorance 
that they might have been the models the author had 
in view. Indeed Mr. Hutchinson sugared his pill so 
adroitly that he has had to assure anxious enquirers 
of his antipathy to all cats. Whether his satire of 
sensational Fleet Street methods has been deflected by a 
kindred unsuspecting innocence he has not disclosed, 
But it would be doing an inexcusable injustice to ‘ Once 
Aboard the Lugger,’”’ to press its moral too heavily ; 
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for its story, incident, and dialogue the book is an 
unalloyed delight, robust with a twentieth century 
Fieldingism, irresistible for its humour, and, above 
all, remembering it is a first novel, surprising for its 
maturity. 

Equally surprising, perhaps, was Mr. Hutchinson’s 
seeming indifference to his success. “Once Aboard 
the Lugger’”’ was published in 1908, and, as hinted above, 
there immediately arose a clamorous demand for the 
author’s next novel. Yet it was not until four years 
later that his second story, “ The Happy Warrior,” 
was forthcoming. Such an unusual delay must not be 
attributed to apathy towards royalties; the novelist 
is no more insensible to the hard cash rewards of popular 
approval than the majority ; 
on the contrary, he set to work 
upon “The Happy Warrior” 
a few months after its fore- 
runner had been published. 
Nevertheless nearly four years 
elapsed ere the new novel was 
available for its expectant 
readers. 

That fact is the most con- 
vincing proof of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s confession that he is 
“appallingly, vilely conscien- 
tious.” For he imagined 
that “The Happy Warrior”’ 
was practically finished in the 
September of rg1r, but when 
he read it over for the final 
retouching, he became con- 
vinced that the whole would, 
have to be rewritten! “I 
envy authors,”’ he remarked by 
way of explanation, “‘ who have 
the courage to snap their 
fingers at little improbabilities 
of time and place and character. 
Time and again, when writing, I 
find myself floored by a trivial unlikelihood that, if per- 
sisted in, I believe no one would notice. But, unhappily, 
I can’t make my pen do it. If needs be, I must rewrite 
whole chapters to remove the obstacle.” Many of the 
scenes in “‘ The Happy Warrior’’ had to be rewritten a 
dozen times before he was at all satisfied with the result. 
Besides, Mr. Hutchinson, apart from the handicap that 
his time is so fully occupied as editor of the Daily Graphic, 
No 
divine flames of inspiration,” he avers, ““ make my pen 
fly over the paper. It is all a labour of love, but a very 
slow, careful labour notwithstanding. I can only think 
when I am actually sitting at my desk with pen in hand. 


is a slow worker so far as fiction is concerned. 


I envy those authors who can go for long walks, con- 
struct a chapter while they stroll, and then come home 
and rush it down on paper. I absolutely cannot. In- 
deed, unless I have a good nib and good paper and am 
writing neatly, I cannot get on at all.’ It is not sur- 
prising, then, that “The Happy Warrior’? was so 
long delayed. 

But the novel was worth waiting for. Richly did its 
author justify the confidence of those who anticipated 
that his first story was the herald of far greater things. 
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Cover design from ‘‘ The Clean Heart,” 
by A. S. M. Hutchinson (Hodder & Stoughton). 


For although “The Happy Warrior’? began upon a 
note which was reminiscent of “Once Aboard the 
Lugger,”’ it quickly rose to a far higher level and sus- 
stained that elevation to the close. There was the same 
easy command of humour, the same vivid characterisa- 
tion, the same terse style, the same atmosphere of 
sincerity ; but to those qualities Mr. Hutchinson added 
a deeper searching of the springs of human emotion, a 
sounding of lower depths and a scaling of greater heights. 
In fine, he at his second venture produced one of those 
rare novels which leave the reader as in a trance, which 
set thought and emotion on long journeys, which warm 
the heart with a glowing affection for all human kind, 
and have immediate effect in the more limited sphere 
of the reader’s own circle. “The Happy Warrior” 
is a triumph of construction, harmonious in its scale and 
proportion of parts, alive with the play of humour and 
pathos, distinguished for its firm grip on character, 
tingling with interest in incident and development, and 
remarkable for the frank manner in which the author 
takes the reader into his confidence at the very moment 
when that reader is congratulating himself that he can 
foresee the plot. Rarely has a novelist been able to 


disclose his hand early in his tale without 
relaxing his hold upon his reader, but Mr. 
Hutchinson took that unusual course on his 
forty-eighth page, without the least slackening 
of absorption in what was to follow. 

That he was able to achieve such a triumph 
was due to his conception of the novel. Once 
more he was faithful to his model in utilising 
the novel to present a view of life. He 
deliberately set himself the task of showing 
that it is what a man is and feels that should 
be taken into account in our estimate of that 
man. For although “ The Happy Warrior”’ 
has a fine plot, Mr. Hutchinson does not rely 
upon incident for his chief interest ; above all 
the story is concerned with character develop- 
ment. And every rayof light is deftly focussed 
upon the Happy Warrior himself, the wholly 
lovable Percival, who is tested in many ways 
from childhood to manhood, and is never found 
wanting. It is a wonderful gallery, too, in 
which Percival is the central figure, for Rollo, 
his friend and rival, and Aunt Maggie, and 
the bird-like Miss Purdie, and the sturdy Mr. 
Hannaford of the “norse farm,’ and Dora 
the “‘ Snow-White-and-Rose-Red”’ idol of 
Percival’s love, and Japhra the gypsy and 
his gypsy daughter, Ima, must surely enthral 
the fancy of all who love to dwell apart with 
the dream-children of the world of imagination. 
Nor should Mr. Amber be forgotten, the faith- 
ful librarian of the old Burdon family, a gentle- 
‘ouled creature of the kin of Parson Adams. 
Some of the most exquisite pictures in the 
story are those which reveal the old book- 
lover in communion with the youth in whom 
he discerned the true scion of the Burdon house. 

So persistent is the fetish of the ‘ happy 
ending,’ that there were some who com- 
plained of the climax of this rare book. 
But for Mr. Hutchinson to have closed his 
story in any other way would have done violence to 
Percival’s character. In the hour when Ima was still 
questioning, her father resolved her doubts. “ Why, 
this was the happy ending such as none could make it. 
How had he endured to live and overthrow his friend ? 
How live in silence and carry those hot embers in his 
breast ? Nay, nay, the fight came to him—that heart 
of ours—and he took up the prize. A fighter I marked 
him when a child he came to us. A fighter I knew him, 
and a winner always. Mark me what I told thee once 
when he lay with us: Though it be death, always 
victory.” And on that note the story ends; a high 
note, a note which pulls at the heart’s strings and films 
the eyes, but a note in perfect harmony with all that 
has gone before. It leaves the reader in the rarefied 
atmosphere of romance, and if it be true that the supreme 
test of fiction is its power to influence character, then 
Mr. Hutchinson is wholly justified of his choice of the 
romantic method, for the romantic method is more 
potent for good than the realistic, inasmuch as it is more 
loyal to idealism. 

Nowhere in “ The Happy Warrior’’ can the most alert 
reader discern the slightest evidence of a wandering 
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fancy on the part of the author, yet Mr. Hutchinson 
declares that his anxiety to be finished with that story 
was due to his absorbtion in the idea of his third novel, 
“The Clean Heart.’’ Indeed he avers that he has 
thought about that book for years. 

And he has been rewarded by the instant recognition 
of that story as a trumpet-blast against a materialistic 
age. There is little that is attractive about his hero, 
a Mr. Wriford who has achieved phenomenal success as 
a journalist and author ; but that is in keeping with Mr. 
Hutchinson’s scheme of things, for it is obviously his 
desire to make the Wriford type utterly revolting. Not- 
withstanding the biblical quotation of the title-page— 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God’’—the story is not 
concerned with religion as religion is usually understood ; 
no, its theme is selflessness, illustrated in every phase 
by the vivid portrayal of a man who lives for himself in 
contact with people who live for others. Wriford has 
missed the secret of happiness, and finds it not until he 
realises that they only are happy who sacrifice. ‘ Happi- 
ness was in making others happy, and nowhere else.’ 
So ‘‘ The Clean Heart,’’ which is concerned with the 
tragedy of a life that has missed its purpose, holds 
tenaciously to one dominant idea. 


If the story has not the harmonious architecture of 
“The Happy Warrior,’ and is told in a style which 
surges along like a mountain torrent, its qualities of rapid 
transition and tense dialogue are native to its object. 
The psychology of Wriford is more subtle than that of 
Percival, while in delineating the characters who affect 
his salvation, Mr. Hutchinson has made a notable advance 
in the command of subsidiary interpretation. All the 
remarkable qualities of his previous novels are exempli- 
fied afresh, his unforced humour, his wealth of ingenious 
incident, his vivid dialogue, his sincerity ; but to these 
is added the spirit of a prophet committed to a flaming 
crusade against the self-centred mood of the age. Even 
the “ happy ending”’ is a call to the immolation of self, 
for chastened though Wriford is the verity of his trans- 
formation will be severely tested by the hourly com- 
panionship of the crippled Essie. Indeed ‘‘ The Clean 
Heart”’ calls for a sequel, a sequel which shall justify 
the high sacrifices of Puddlebox and Essie. 

Of Mr. Hutchinson himself no friend could trust him- 
self to write all he thinks. But this must be said: 
In his generous enthusiasms, his buoyant spirit, and his 
faithfulness to his intimates, he is the living counterpart 
of his own Happy Warrior. 


GIFTS FOR GOLDEN GIRLS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HIS year the Christmas gift-book should be more 

in evidence than ever. There will be so many 
homes under the shadow of a glorious sorrow that even 
the children must needs be quiet, and there will not be 
much Christmas junketing this year. Christmas parties, 
pantomimes, Christmas-trees and treats of all kinds 
will be unthinkable ; but no one wants the children’s 


hearts to be heavy, so they must find their ease in a 
book. 

The great heroisms will be by their own hearths this 
Christmas, and the ancient tales of heroes contain 
nothing greater than the children will hear of those who 
came so near to them that they could not recognise 
them as heroes to be. Some heroism, alas, they shall 
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An exciting moment. 
From “ Headmistress Hilary” (Nisbet). 


be told with tears, and in other homes there will be 
lurking care and anxiety when the Christmas bells ring 
fcr those who are at the war as prisoners or missing. 
So the children will need their books to comfort them, 
and no grown-up person will grudge the children what 
comfort a book atfords. 

An unusual and charming book for an imaginative 
child is ‘* Onta Karel’s Stories,’’’ which a South African 
lady, who calls herself Sanni Metelerkamp has given in 
nervous and vivid English. The opening chapter, with 
its delightful interior of a South African farm, will draw 
children over the threshold to hear the weird stories of 
Onta Karel, the old Bushman, who is the Schezerade to 
little Jan, the child of the farm. The strange tales are 
really a peep into a fascinating wonder-world, and we 
can see the children absorbed by a winter-fire, as little 
Jan was, who was the original listener to these stories. 

The next book on our list, ‘‘ William the Silent,’’ 2 
belongs to the ‘‘ Heroes of All Time”’ series, and so is 
very much in tune with our thoughts in this fateful year. 
This book would suit equally girls and boys, and, if 
given to a girl who loves history, will be borrowed by 
her brother, to whom the ordinary girl’s book would 
be piffle indeed. So if anyone desires to stiffen the 
moral back of a girl by giving her the life of a hero to 


1“ INarei’s Stories.”’ 


By Sanni Metelerkamp. 
(Macmillan 


3s. Od. 


Wilham the Silent.” By A. M. Miall. 1s. 6d. (Harfap.) 


read which she can pass on to her brother, he or 
she can do no better than buy this well-written 
and well-illustrated book. 

‘“The Story of Peter Pan’’ ® will appeal to the 
many, many fortunate children who have seen 
this children’s classic played, for children are never 
tired of hearing a favourite story, and do not even 
ask for new faces on their old friends. While for 
the relatively few and unfortunate who have not 
seen ‘‘ Peter Pan” the book will be a foretaste 
of delight. The pictures by Miss Alice Woodward 
are as charming as we have a right to expect 
from this fanciful and sympathetic artist. 

The old nursery fairy-tales are no more out of 
fashion than kissing or the flower o’ the broom is 
out of season. They crop up year after year, just 
as the flowers come with the spring, and they 
have new sweet faces. Here is ‘‘ The Violet Book 
of Romance,’ * in which Miss Alethea Chaplin 
re-tells for the thousandth time a dozen of the 
most honoured of the nursery classics. She tells 
them with the simplicity the child expects ; and 
the pictures in colours will further enhance the 
joy to be derived from these dear familiar things. 

Games for Playtime and Parties >is produced 
with music, and delicious drawings by Margaret 
Tarrant, very charmingly by Messrs. Jack. There 
is always an outstanding merit in the production 
of this firm’s books, and this apart, from its 
technical interest, may well be bought for the joy 
of its pictures of children. Something of Kate 
Greenaway, something of Dicky Doyle: Miss 
Tarrant has sat at the feet of these gay and 
whimsical artists, but is no slavish imitator. 
Although she has profited by others, her genre is 
her own. 

‘“The Little Gardeners”’*® is a re-issue of a book 
which proved a very popular volume in ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Bookcase’”’ series. It is the tale of three little 
people’s gardens, and the succession of seasons, and the 
things that had to be done in the gardens month by 
month ; and whereas a gardening book that set out to 
be such a thing might look dull to the children, this 
gardening in the form of a story will attract at once. 
Grown-ups do not understand sufficiently the energy 
which prompts them to be doing, which results in 
mischief if it is not allowed or guided the proper way. 
This attractive little volume will set many boys and 
girls gardening. 

A poetic and imaginative child will be attracted by 
“Pan o’ the Pipes,” 7 a book of fairy-stories out of the 
common by Christie Deas, illustrated by Gordon Mein. 
The stories are delicately fanciful, and the illustrations, 
initial letters, etc., are very well done. Paper and 
printing are unusually good, and the book is bound in 
khaki covers. 


3 “ The Story of Peter Pan.” 1s. 6d. net. (Bell.) 

4“ The Violet Book of Romance.’’ 3s. 6d. net. (Heath, 
Cranston & Ouseley.) 

5 “ Games for Playtime and Parties.”” 3s. 6d. net. (Jack.) 

6 “ The Little Gardeners.” By L. Agnes Talbot. (Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7 “Pan o’ the Pipes.” 


(Walker.) 


By Christie Deas. 3s. 6d. net. 
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‘“‘ The Tiny Folks Annual” is for quite small “‘ littlest 

ones,”® of whom Mr. De Vere Stacpoole wrote : 

“For half the sweetness out of Heaven 

Is given to people under five.” 

This is a most delicious book for those darlings. Beautiful 
big print, thrilling stories, lovely pictures, page borders 
of doggies and bears and elephants and all the beasts 
dear to the baby’s heart. It is a book that will have 
the felicity of being clasped to a very young bosom, 
even of going to bed with the baby at night, and no book 
could wish for a greater felicity than that, and no other 
editor could crave a sweeter reward. So Mrs. Strang and 
her helpers are to be congratulated. 

Another very young book is ‘‘ Scraps from the Punch 
and Judy Magazine.” The Magazine is apparently 
an amateur venture, and the contents of the book are 
perhaps rather intended for private circulation than for 
the legitimate market. Many of the drawings show 
dexterity, but the whole, with its anecdotes and verses 
of a local interest, is an olla podrida, rather intended for 
home consumption than for anything more ambitious. 

And now I come to a batch of the girls’ books issued 
vear after year by Messrs. Blackie, Nesbit, Chambers, 
Hodder & Stoughton, etc., with very little variation in 
the authors’ names, and, with a few striking exceptions, 
very little variation in the contents. Orso I am assured 
by the Critic on the Hearth, who has the run of a fairly 
large library, and has most modern English poetry, and 
«a good deal of ancient, at her fingers’-ends. With her 
poetry is a matter for consumption every day and at all 
hours, and she has stocked enough of it in her memory 
to last her, if she had the misfortune of being cut from 
new books, for any length of time. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that a great many 
school-girls prefer the strictly limited interest 
of the school-story, and school-stories seem 
to increase in number year by year. Let 
the Critic speak for herself. 


POST SCRIPTUM. 


By PAMELA HINKSON. 


‘* Head-Mistress Hilary,”2° by Kathlyn 
Rhodes, will be welcomed to high favour 


by those who have read ‘‘ School-Girl 
Honour,” Miss Rhodes’ last Christmas 
story. It is a simple, pretty story of 


school-life, but one cannot help thinking that 
institutions like St. Anne’s are of the charm- 
ing sort that only appear in fiction. The 
adventures of Stella Gaskell and her com- 
panions will be followed with great interest, 
not to say excitement. Many will find fault 
with the story that this pleasure comes to 
an end all too speedily. Miss Rhodes makes 
a very good story out of her material, and 
schoolgirls will like to read ‘‘ Head-Mistress 
Hilary.” 

8 “The Tiny Folks’ Annual.” Edited by Mrs. 
Herbert Strang. (Frowde and Hodder 
Stoughton.) 

* “ Scraps from the Punch and Judy Magazine. 
(Collingridge.) 


Head - Mistress Hilary.” By 
Rhodes. 3s. 6d. (Nisbet & Co.). 


Kathlyn 


I am very sorry L. T. Meade is dead. She wrote 
very pretty stories for girls. I am very glad that ‘‘A 
Band of Mirth” " is not about school-life, but is connected 
with the family, and deals entirely with family life. 
It is a wonder so many people can write different stories 
about life at a girls’ school, where the same thing is 
always happening. It is nice, but unusual, to find two 
geniuses in one family, but geniuses—should it be genii ? 
—are always interesting. Anyone might read this 
book, even brothers. 

School-Girl’s Diary,’ by May Baldwin, has a 
rather novel plot for a girls’ book. It is not imaginative. 
This diary of an orphan girl is very pathetic, and the 
opening paragraphs, in which Jean tells of the death 
of her parents, would bring tears to a girl’s eyes, if she 
was not hard-hearted. But the story of Jean’s subse- 
quent career is far from melancholy, and the reader will 
follow with excitement and envy the account of her 
travels through the Mediterranean and South Africa and 
Australia, and home again to England. 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds writes for grown-ups, but she 
writes well for girls. I hope she will write a great 
many girls’ books. This is a most exciting story, as you 
could tell by the name—‘‘ The Prisoner of the Garret.” 8 
Think of someone living in a concealed garret in your 
house, and all the queer things that happen and set 
your heart galloping. This story for girls cannot be 
surpassed. You will do well to buy it. 


A Band of Mirth.” By L.T. Meade. 3s.6d. (Chambers. 

122“ Schoolgirl’s Diary.” By May Baldwin. 3s. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 

18“ The Prisoner of the Garret.” 


By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, 
3s. 6d. (Partridge.) 


“*As he played, he was further 
surprised by a splash.” 


From “ Pan o the Pipes” (Walker & Son). 
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“* Peggy of the Circus ” 1# was rescued from circus life 
by Dr. Marchmont, who brought her up with his cwn 
children. Peggy naturally had rather a hard time of 
it because people looked down on her, and she had a 


of the Circus.” 


By Mary Farrah. 2s. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 


very strict governess, who found fault with all she did, 
and, being ‘‘ a low, common circus child,’ Miss Peggy 
got blamed for everything the others did. But in the 
end she turns out to be the doctor's niece, so that was 
a surprise for Miss Prescott. It is a very pretty tale 
simply told, and I am glad it is not a school story. 


MARIE CORRELLI’S NEW NOVEL.* 


T is not the least of its attractions that in the 
pages of Miss Marie Corelli’s new novel we are 
able to get beyond hearing of the roar of guns and let 
our thoughts escape from the lure of the newspapers 
into the happier atmosphere of the serener world as we 
knew it before the horrors of war darkened over us, 
and as we may know it again some day after they are 
lifted. Miss Corelli's books cover a very wide range 
of thought and emotion, of human interest and spiritual 
experiences, and in classifying them one would place 
““Innocent’’ beside “‘God’s Good Man,’ and “ The 
Treasure of Heaven.’ It is a simple love story, but 
has little enough in common with the stories that are 
usually so described ; for it does not move on con- 
ventional’ lines nor arrive at the conventional happy 
ending. It is a story of “love that never found its 
earthly close,” and it develops against a background 
of old, half-forgotten romance that adds subtly to the 
charm of it. 

To attempt any bald summary of the plot would be 
an injustice ; for the tale has its rise in the character 
and temperament of the heroine and is not a matter of 
sensational incidents ; it is the spiritual adventure of a 
girl who has come under the potent influence of an old- 
world romance of faithful love and self-sacrifice and 
has conceived for herself a high and pure ideal of what 
love is—an ideal that is shattered at last by the man 
she loves. There was a mystery about Innocent’s 
birth ; she was left as a baby at a comfortable, Eliza- 
bethan farmhouse, adopted and brought up by the 
farmer, Hugo Jocelyn, and did not know until he told 
her, shortly before his death, that she was not his daugh- 
ter. There was a deep affection between them, and 
he was anxious that she should marry his nephew, 
Robin, who was to succeed him in the ownership of the 
farm. Robin was more than willing to carry out such 
an arrangement; his passion for Innocent was the 
chief joy and sorrow of his life, but she had nothing 
but a sisterly regard for him, and to her whose fancy 
had brooded so long and so tenderly over the written 
romance of a long-dead, perfect lover, and who had 
formed so white an ideal of love, marriage for pity, 
for her own comfort, or even to please the man she 
believed was her father seemed utterly impossible to 
her. Priscilla, the vividly drawn, delightful old house- 
keeper at the farm, preaches worldly wisdom in vain : 

“ What a woman must expect in life is good ’ard knocks 
and blows,”’ she said—‘‘ unless she can get a man to look 
arter her what's not of the general kicking spirit. Take 
my advice, dearie! You marry Mr. Robin !—as good a 
boy as ever breathed—he'll be a kind, fond ‘usband to ye, 
and arter all that’s what a woman thrives best on—kind- 
ness—an’ you've ’ad it all your life up to now =: 

Ppriscilla,"’ interrupted Innocent, decidedly—‘‘ I can- 
not marry Robin! You know I cannot! A poor, name- 


* “Innocent : Her Fancy and His Fact.” 


By Marie Corelli. 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


less girl like me—why, it would be a shame to him in after 
years. Besides I don’t love him—and it’s wicked to 
marry a man you don’t love.” 

Priscilla smothered a sound between a grunt and a 
sigh. 

‘“ You talks a lot about love, child,’’ she said—‘‘ but 
I’m thinkin’ you don’t know much about it. Them old 
books and papers you found up in the secret room are full 
of nonsense, I’m pretty sure—and if you believes that 
men are always sighin’ and dyin’ for a woman you're 
mistaken—yes, you are, lovey! They goes where they 
can be made most comfortable—an’ it don’t matter what 
sort o’ woman gives the comfort so long as they gits it.”’ 


But Innocent is not to be persuaded. After the 
death of Hugo Jocelyn, she resolves to put an end to 
Robin’s uncertainty by taking the decisive step of 
running away to London. The old farmer has left 
her a legacy sufficient to maintain her, with economy, 
for a couple of years, and she hopes in that time to 
succeed in realising certain secret literary ambitions 
and so earn a livelihood for herself. She realises them 
by a lucky hit with a first book, and has before long 
made not only money but a brilliant reputation. Mean- 
while, she has unravelled the mystery of her birth, 
and, more momentous still, has met with the man 
to whom she is soon to give her whole heart. He 
is an artist, a handsome, careless, pleasant fellow, who 
is charmed with her beauty and her intellect, makes 
passionate love to her, and wins her heart, but presently 
tires of her and, at length, confesses frankly that he 
has no thought of ever marrying her—or anyone— 
that marriage only brings love to a drab, matter-of-fact 
conclusion, and that if he made her his wife it would 
spoil all—‘ it would be like catching a fairy in the woods, 
cutting off its sunbeam wings and setting it to scrub the 
kitchen floor.” To love and grow weary of loving, and 
lightly change her mind and pass on, is impossible to 
Innocent’s loyal and earnest temperament ; but nothing 
else is possible to the shallow nature of Amadis de 
Jocelyn, and the inevitable result is the tragedy of 
disillusion and despair in which Innocent’s life goes down. 

The story is written with the vigour and imaginative 
power that distinguish all Miss Corelli’s work. The 
descriptions of country life and scenery are admirably 
done ; the characters are drawn with strong, bold 
strokes and with a most sympathetic understanding 
of human goodness and human frailties. The out- 
standing character in the book is that of Innocent 
herself—clothed, at the outset, in all the winning ideal- 
isms and blithe innocencies of girlhood, and at the close, 
still as pure of heart, as high of soul as in her happier 
days, but a pathetic figure of grief and desolation, 
with all the world of her dreams fallen in ruins about 
her. Miss Corelli has the great gift of being able to 
tell an interesting story interestingly, and she uses it 
again triumphantly in unfolding this poignant nar- 
rative of Innocent’s career. 
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SCOTTISH MONKS IN THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


IN REPLY TO A COMMENT OF RUSKIN. 


By JANE T. STODDART. 


N his lecture, ‘‘ Mending the Sieve,” first read at 
the London Institution in 1882, Ruskin recalls, 
with gratitude, his father’s habit of stopping patiently 
with him, on business journeys, at any country inn 
that was near a castle or an abbey. “In these more 
romantic expeditions, aided and inspired by Scott, 
and never weary of re-reading the stories of ‘The 
Monastery,’ ‘The Abbot,’ and ‘The Antiquary, I 
took,”’ he says, ‘‘ an interest more deep than that of 
an ordinary child; and received impressions which 
guided and solemnised the whole subsequent tenor of 
my life.” Ruskin proceeds, however, to complain 
that the great magician failed to do justice to the monks 
of his native land, and portrayed the Catholic faith only 
in its corruption or its depression. 

“The crozier and the cowl became with him little 
more than paraphernalia of the theatre, to relieve in 
richer chiaroscuro its armour and plumage; and the 
final outcome and effective conclusion of all his moon- 
light reveries in St. Mary’s aisle was but, for himself, 
and for his reader, that 

* The Monks of Melrose made gude Kale 
On Fridays, when they fasted.’” 

Ruskin claims, in opposition, as he imagines, to Scott, 
that the Valley Monks represented ‘‘the purest and 
probably the most vital element of Christian civilisation ”’ 
during a long period of our history. 

We can only conclude that the memory of the Waverley 
novels was partly dimmed for Ruskin in 1882. There 
are two monastic figures on whom Scott lavished the 
strength of his genius—Clement Blair and William 
Allan; and there are minor personages of the various 
orders well worthy of respect and admiration. Dr. 
Pusey took a very different view from Ruskin as to 
Scott’s power of presenting the life of the undivided 
Catholic Church. Dr. Liddon tells us that in private 
conversation Pusey often dwelt on the novelist’s in- 
direct relation to the Oxford Movement. ‘“ That 
relation,’ added the biographer, “ consisted not only 
in the high moral tone which characterised Scott's 
writings, but also and especially in the interest he 
aroused on behalf of ages and persons who had been 
buried out of sight to an extent that to our generation 
would appear incredible.”’ 


MONKS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


We visit the fair city of Perth in the reign of Robert 
Third, and find the king housed in the Blackfriars 
Monastery, taking counsel with the Prior, who ranks 
with the foremost statesmen of the realm. He repre- 
sents the pre-Reformation Church in the fulness of her 
power and dignity. He is aged between forty and fifty, 
and an air of deep deference cloaks the natural haughti- 
ness of his carriage. Though his education and habits 
have taught him to keep two chief objects mainly in 
view—the extension of the Church’s dominion and the 


suppression of heresy—he is set before us as a man of 
high and serious character. ‘‘ He honoured his religion 
by the sincerity of his own belief and by the morality 
which guided his conduct in all ordinary situations. 
The faults of the Prior Anselm, though they led him 
into grievous error, and even cruelty, were, perhaps, 
rather those of his age and profession ; his virtues were 
his own.” 


FATHER CLEMENT BLAIR. 


Prior Anselm is a shadowy figure, but side by side with 
him in “ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ we have the noble 
Carthusian, Father Clement Blair, the friend and coun- 
sellor of Catherine Glover, a Reformer before the Reform- 
ation, a man with the spirit of Wessel, or Wycliffe. He 
alone, among Scott’s ecclesiastical types, has something 
of the mystic fervour which inspires the Russian monks 
in Déstoevsky’s masterpiece, “The Brothers Kara- 
mazov.” Unlike them, he is impatient of abuses, and 
sharply critical of his superiors. Choice, as well as 
necessity, makes him a lonely man. Like Raymond 
Lull, or Fra Domenico, the friend and fellow-martyr of 
Savonarola, he is ready to throw himself into the fire. 
Sir Walter shows us this great soul in his strength and 
in his weakness. Enthusiasm misled him when he 
dreamed that Catherine Glover, the simple burgher 
maiden, might be lifted to the throne of Scotland. 
Catherine’s strong sense instantly repudiates his sug- 
gestion that if the Duke of Rothesay could obtain a 
divorce, she might rise, as Margaret Logie rose, to share 
the throne of David Bruce. Her rebuke is accepted by 
the old man as a salutary admonition. Father Clement 
cannot deny the charge of Simon Glover, that his steps 
are haunted by general ill-will, and like other daring 
innovators, he is apt to make enemies. But the sub- 
limity of his character is revealed in his final inter- 
view with Catherine’s father in the Highland solitudes. 
“The fire within,” he says, “ must not be stifled, the 
voice which says within me, Speak, must receive obedi- 
ence. Woe unto me if I preach not the Gospel, even 
should I preach it from amidst the pile of flames ! ”’ 

Sir Walter adds, ‘So spoke this bold witness—one of 
those whom Heaven raised up from time to time, to 
preserve amidst the most ignorant ages, and to carry 
down to those which succeed them, a manifestation of 
uuadulterated Christianity, from the time of the Apostles 
to the age, when, favoured by the invention of printing, 
the Reformation broke out in full splendour. The 
selfish policy of the Glover was exposed in his own 
eyes, and he felt himself contemptible as he saw the 
Carthusian turn from him in all the hallowedness of 
resignation.” 

We may apply to Clement Blair the words of Mont- 
alembert, ‘“No men ever showed less terror of the 
strongest, less weak complaisance towards power, than 
the monks. Amidst the peace and obedience of the 
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cloister, they tempered their hearts every day, as indom- 
itable champions of right and truth, for the war against 
injustice. Noble spirits, hearts truly independent, 
were to be found nowhere more frequently than under 
the cowl. Souls calm and brave, upright and lofty, 
as well as humble and fervent, were there and abounded 
—souls such as Pascal calls perfectly heroic.” 


MONKS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Valley Monks of Roxburghshire, who meet us in 
Monastery’”’ and The Abbot,” belong to the 
middle sixteenth century. One or two of them, such as 
Abbot Boniface and Philip the Sacristan, might seem 
to justify Ruskin’s contemptuous allusions, but they are 
mere foils to men of a grander type. From Ruskin’s 
lecture we might suppose that Scott had no higher 
vision of an Abbey dignitary than Boniface, with his 
stoup of wine and his half-sacked capon on the table ; 
or the same rosy-cheeked bon-vivant smacking his lips 
over the haunch at Glendearg, with his napkin tucked 


‘under his chin. Boniface himself, by the way, is by no 


means a despicable person. He retains his love of hard 
work in the open-air, and his skill in fruit-grafting. We 
leave him peacefully occupied in the garden at Dun- 
drennan, ‘‘ with a spade in his hand and dressed like a 
lay-brother.”’ Of him also the words are true : 
‘«« Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlésen.” 


THE SUB-PRIOR EUSTACE. 


Two successors only of Boniface filled the Abbot’s 
chair before the final ruin of Kennaquhair. The last 
head of the ancient house, Edward Glendinning, is a 
secondary character, good and lovable indeed, but 
overshadowed by his strong brother Halbert. Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in introducing ‘The Monastery’ and 
“ The Abbot,” scarcely troubles to name Edward. It is 
William Allan, better known as the Sub-Prior Eustace, 
who represents for Sir Walter the pattern of a saintly 
Churchman of that age. Not one of his men-characters 
is more carefully or more sympathetically drawn. That 
Eustace was a gentleman of good family may be assumed, 
partly from his University experience, his travels in 
Switzerland and Italy, but chiefly from his conduct on 
every occasion. This is a monk who might have filled 
the chair of Innocent III., or Hildebrand. His keen and 
eager spirit ‘ glanced through eyes to which it seemed 
to give supernatural lustre.’’ Slight and insignificant in 
appearance, he ruled by force of intellect and character. 
The glance of those keen grey eyes was dreaded by 
wrongdoers, but he knew how to unbend. There 
had been “ fairy hopes” in his youth, as we learn 
from his soliloquy in the Vale of Glendearg. His many 
fasts and vigils had not transformed him into a sour- 
featured, gloomy ascetic. Like St. Francis de Sales, he 
was a favourite with the young. To Halbert he gave a 
brooch of St. Cuthbert and to Edward a gay missal. 
All the teaching the children received was from the 
kind Sub-Prior. He had so much of the world about 
him as to admire black-eyed Mysie Happer, and to 
laugh over the comedy of Sir Piercie Shafton. We see 
him at first employed on the ordinary business of the 
Monastery, where he lived, by the Primate’s desire, as a 


guide and support to Boniface. His mild intervention 
“gets round the heart” of the surly bridgeward, who 
had usurped the Abbey’s privileges. We follow him into 
the autumnal glen, where the rustling, neglected leaves 
remind him of dreams long banished from his heart. We 
see him as he kneels by the corpse of the Lady of Avenel, 
filled with sorrow and self-reproach; as he overawes 
the fierce Border jackman, Christie of the Clinthill : 
as he returns to the monastery by moonlight after his 
weird adventure with the White Lady, resolved, at any 
cost to his self-esteem, to confess to the Abbot that he, 
like Father Philip, had been made the sport of super- 
natural powers. Christie meanwhile, after having, as 
he believed, couched his lance with fatal effect against 
the stern monk who threatened him with “the black 
pool of Jeddart”’ has surrendered himself to the com- 
munity, and now awaits execution. The Sub-Prior 
insists on his pardon, and hands him the golden crucifix, 
for which Christie had been willing to stain his hands 
with crime. 

“It was the bequest of a dear friend to me,” says 
Eustace, ‘‘ but dearer service can it never do than that 
of winning a soul to heaven.”’ 

The scene between the Sub-Prior and Henry Warden 
in a later chapter was named in the Quarterly Review 
as one of the three most remarkable passages in the 
novel. A careful study of “ The Monastery ’’ will show 
how, in scene after scene, incident after incident, Scott 
develops the character of his ideal Churchman. The 
book, is spoiled, as all admit, by the intervention of the 
White Lady ; but, as Mr. Andrew Lang points out, Scott 
could hardly have chosen a finer theme, and the weakness 
of the plot as a whole must not blind us to the nobility 
of the central figure. Eustace is a statesman, a scholar 
and a Christian. Though his religion authorises him 
to persecute, he is incapable of any act of harshness or 
cruelty, and he leaves his old fellow-student, Henry 
Warden, behind him at Glendearg under no restraint. 
His election as Abbot of Kennaquhair is welcomed by 
him, not as the reward of high talent and the signal for 
repose, but ‘“‘ with the native exultation of a haughty 
spirit called to contend with imminent dangers. . . 
Those who approached him could perceive an unusual 
kindling of his falcon eye, and an unusual flush upon 
his pale and faded cheek.” 

The speech in which he summons his brethren to 
martrydom is the most eloquent passage in the novel. 
With Murray and Morton he treats as an equal, nego- 
tiating with the daring adroitness of a born leader. 
Amidst the excitement of the hour he remembers Edward 
Glendinning and considerately arranges that the dis- 
appointed lover shall not witness his brother’s triumph. 
The finest tribute to his character is that of Henry 
Warden, when he remonstrates against Murray’s proposal 
to “ pull down the nest and chase away the rooks.”’ 
“Nay, but do not so,” said Warden, “this William 
Allan, whom they call the Abbot Eustatius, is a man 
whose misfortunes would more prejudice our cause than 
his prosperity. You cannot inflict more than he will 
endure; and the more that he is made to bear, the 
higher will be the influence of his talents and of his 
courage... . Turn his crucifix of gold into a crucifix 
of wood—-let him travel through the land an oppressed 
and impoverished man, and his patience, his eloquence 
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and learning, will win more hearts from the good 
cause than all the mitred Abbots of Scotland have 
been able to make prey of during the last hundred 
vears.”” 

We learn with regret, though no surprise, that the 
last years of Eustace were embittered by theological 
controversy. He must have survived at least fifteen 
vears as head of his monastery, for Roland Graeme is 
a grown lad when Mother Bridget announces the Abbot’s 
death to Magdalen. The Catholics felt his loss as a 


perilous blow to their cause. ‘‘ Who remains behind,” 
says Bridget, ‘‘ possessing his far-fetched experience, 
his self-devoted zeal, consummate wisdom, and un- 
daunted courage?” 

“ Let thy spirit be with us, holy man ! ’’ cries Magdalen, 
as she stands before the tomb which bears the words 
“Hic jacet Eustatius Abbas.” If Clement Blair was 
a forerunner of Knox, Eustace has the charm, the 
learning, the piety and the self-devoting spirit of the 
Jesuit martyr Campion. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DECEMBER, I9I4. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


” 


“The Prize Page, 


THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


Colontal and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., 1V. and V. are the same each month, and that jor 
the next two months the 1st prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—-A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


I1.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book appear- 
ing in this number of THE Bookman. Prefer- 
ence will be given to quotations of a humorous 
nature. 


[11.-A Prize oF THREE NEw Books will be given for 
the best New Year’s Greeting to our soldiers at 
the front, in not more than eight lines of original 
verse. 


[\.—.A PRIZE OF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent pos? free for 
‘welve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


[.—The Prize oF ONE GvuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Miss Teresa Hooley, of 
Risley Lodge, Derby, for the following : 

THE STAR CHILD. 
To ALGERNON BLAcCKWooD. 


In bhs storehouse vast of a million stars 


(sod set ihe souls of the babes unborn, 
And their radiance fell through the golden bars 
On «a far-oft world and a race forlorn. 


but He took in His hands a soul apart, 

More white and wise than the rest might be, . 
And laid it close to His lonely heart 

fill it heard the beat of eternity,’ 


The rhythm of wave and wind and earth, 
The seeret breathing of sap and sod, 

The throb of Creation and Death and Birth 
There on the heart of Almighty God. 


And the sonl of the child waxed great and grand 
And simple as’ His high mysteries are, 
All-tender to pity and understand. 
(sod saw, and created another star. 


A myriad rays to a single star 

The souls of the unborn children shone ; 
But God created in love, afar, 

A shrine apart for His perfect One. 

* * * * * 

From a world in darkness far beneath 

A wail uprose to the patient Ears, 
A shuddering cry of woe and death, 

Despair and anguish—a voice of tears. 


God out of His heaven beheld a Maid 

So pure as the star that held the soul 
Of His perfect unborn child. God said 

A Mother and Babe shall save the Whole. 


At His word the soul flew down to earth, 
To a body tender and soft and small 
That lay in a manger—for His birth 
No room there was in the Inn at all. 


And the star shone bright in the eastern sky, 

O’er the stable rude where the young child slept 
To the music of Mary’s lullaby, 

While the hovering angels vigil kept. 


With gifts of frankincense, gold, and myrrh 
The Wise Men came, by the radiance led, 

To where, in the stainless arms of Her 
Their Monarch cradled His helpless head. 


O’er the wondrous portals out of sight 
Of the rainbow nursery where child saints play 
There blazes a great and deathless light 
“The Star of the, Saviour’s Soul”’ they say. 


We 


also select for printing : 
AT THE LAST. 

I can sleep now ; 
Lean closer o’er my bed ; 

Yes, kiss my pallid cheek and brow— 
Ah, with hope long since fled, 

I have your kiss at last, I can sleep now, 
And leave my love unsaid. 


Do not weep now, 
For though my lips 
be cold, 

And though I cannot 
kiss your cheek 
and brow, 

Nor Say what could 
be told, 

Il am at rest at last 
I can sleep now, 

When vou your lov« 
unfold. 


= (John A. Bellcham- 
bers, 1, Clifton 


Silhouette by Villas, Highgate 
Lt.-Gen. Baden Powell. 
From “ Atkins at War ” (Herbert Jenkins). Hill, N.) 
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SACRIFICE. 


If you were dying I would give 

My life if only you could live— 

For you would hold me to your breast, 
And thus, in ecstasy of rest, 

Seeing alone your deep true eyes 
’Twould seem I died in Paradise. 


If your soul faltered and should fall 
Leaving you lost, bereft of all 

If I alone might bear the blame 

That urged your tender life to shame, 
I could stay quiet beneath the sod— 
Knowing you were at peace with God. 


(A. E. Davison, 102, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W.) 


THE ROAD TO GRANDMOTHER’S. 


Ah, me! for the road that led away 
Between the rows of the hedges tall, 

With a stretch of haze low down in the west 
And a shimmer of clouds high over all. 

And there were the fields of dreaming wheat 
With a lark a-singing down in the grass, 
With never a fear and never a care 

For the passing by of a little lass, 

And there was the breath of clover blooms, 
And the berry brambles a-reaching far, 

But not so far as the heart of me 

Reaching out where the dream worlds are. 


And the road to grandmother’s led away 
Straight on and on till it came to the sea, 

With the white waves curling out in the bay 
And always a ship waiting there for me. 

And I never knew to be tired then 

Nor weary at all when the day was done, 

But I’d walk the road from grandmother’s home, 
Blithe and gay at the set of sun. 

Ah, the road in the morning was glad and fair, 
But at night the light from the early star 

Was the white ship bearing me home again 
From the far countries where the dream worlds are. 


And there was the own mother waiting me 
All tender and sweet in the front yard grass, 
And there was a bed snug up to the eaves 
Willing to welcome a little lass. 

But now, Ah, me, I’m that tired at night 
And the road would be all too weary and long, 
And my heart doesn’t lift as it used to do 
At hearing the thrill of a wild birds’ song. 
There’d be nobody waiting my coming home, 
But remembering of it is passing sweet. 

O, God of me! make me to know again 
The feel of the old road to my feet. 


(Grace Noll Crowell, 3818, Peter’s Ave, Sioux City, 
Iowa, U.S.A.) 
MUSIC. 


When the flute rejoices, 
When the violins 

Mourn with human voices 
Immemorial sins, 


I am hearing only 
Wastes of melody, 
Where my spirit lonely 

Wanders seeking thee. 


(Enid Derham, 49, St. John Street, Oxford.) 


An overwhelming number of lyrics have been sent in 
this month, and after careful consideration we select 
from them for special commendation the twelve written 
by Miss V. D. Goodwin (Gillingham), MeLandburgh 
Wilson (New York), Peggy Grant (Southbourne), E. H. 
(West Hill), Ivan Adair (Dublin), W. G. Priest (Norwich), 
Evelyn Wright (Battersea), Marjorie Crosbie (Herne), 
Julia W. Greenwood (London, W.), G. E. 
Christchurch, N.Z.), Erl (Durham), W. 
Perth, W. Australia). 


Marsden 
Siebenhaar 


I].—The Prize or HALF A GUINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mr. Charles Powell, of 290, 
Oxford Road, Manchester, for the following : 


THE MAN WITH THE DOUBLE HEART. 
By Muriet Hine. (John Lane.) 
‘‘T’ll marry one lady to-day, 
And I’ll marry the other to-morrow.”’ 
W. S. GILBERT, Trial by Jury. 


We also select for printing : 


THE LAST SHOT. By FREDERICK PALMER. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 
“°Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamilet. 
(Florence K. Robinson, Gibraltar Crescent, Parnell, 
Auckland, New Zealand.) 


THE REAL KAISER. (Andrew Melrose.) 
“Yet everybody says I’m such a disagreeable man, 
And I can’t think why.” 
W. S. GILBERT, The Sorcerer. 


(A. Gordon Fletcher, 81, King’s Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham, and Mrs. M. E. Brown, 27, Claremont 
Crescent, Sheffield.) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. 
By A. RapDcLYFFE DuGMoRE. (Heinemann.) 


French, I fancy, for a hat.” 
Rev. R. H. BARHAM, Wisadventures at Margate. 


(A. Sedgwick Barnard, Monsall Lodge, Bury New 
Road, Prestwich, Manchester.) 


III.—The Priz—E oF THREE NEW Books for the best 
acrostic on any British Admiral or General is 
awarded to the Rev. Edwin C. Lansdowne, of 
159, Holly Lane, West Smethwick, Birmingham 
for the following : 


TO ADMIRAL JELLICOE. 
““We must be patient; Nelson waited for more than two 
years off Toulon.” 
ADMIRAL JELLICOE TO WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Just as of old through weary days and nights 
Expectantly did Nelson wait the foe, 
Looking with eager eyes across the wave, 
Longing to strike some sure, decisive, blow, 
I know thou waitest with thy gallant ships, 
Calmly and patiently, until the hour 
Of opportunity shall prove again 
England still rules the sea, supreme in power. 


The three best of the many other acrostics received 
are by Mrs. J. Ford (Oxford), Seagrave Neale (Highbury, 
N.), Mrs. Emily Yeo (Reigate). 


IV.—The Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to Mr. N. 
Raghunathan, of 143, Victoria Hostel, Chepank, 
Madras, for the following : 


CHITRA: A PLAY IN ONE ACT. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (Macmillan & Co.) 
This is no drama at all, according to European ideas. 

is little action here, and no characterisation. But it swells with 
the full tide of life in repose. It depicts the eternal quest of Soul 
for its kindred ; and in it the Soul ultimately attains the union 
it longs for in a spirit of chastened content. This drama is a 
perfect expression of the Hindu ideal of Love and Peace to be 
realised in service. Tagore has here worked out a reconciliation 
perhaps impossible outside the sphere of Hindu thought, but 
shimmering in the many-coloured haze of poetry. 


There 


We also select for printing: 


MEN OF THE DEEP WATERS. By WILLIAM Hope Hopnason. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 

As a student of morbidology, Mr. Hodgson is well-known to 
all readers who like a soupgon of the eerie and mysterious in 
their literary pabulum. Many will, no doubt, give pride of place 
to his latest volume, which contains some of the finest imagina- 
tive work from the pen of this author. The book consists of a 
series of stories and sketches, some of which are connected with 
the episode related in the story of “ The Derelict ’ this latter 


A reproduction of one of the Plates by Solomon JUSTICE. 


J. Solomon, R.A., for King Albert's Book.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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must be read carefully if the reader is to understand the sequences. 
His depictions of the natural wonders of the ocean world are 
most graphically done, and will account in some measure for 
the superstitions incidental to those who go down to the sea in 
ships. 


(A. B. Longbottom, 31, Gerard Street, Derby.) 


BERNADOTTE: THE FIRST PHASE. 
By D. Barton. (Murray.) 


This is a remarkable book, written in a scholarly, dramatic 
fashion suited to its subject. Bernadotte was a Gascon— 
fellow-countryman of Henri IV. and d’Artagnan, who doubtless 
would have loved him. To rise from the ranks to a throne was 
an achievement after their own hearts. He and Napoleon stand 
out the two great figures of their time. Bernadotte was the 
soldier pay excellence. His power with his troops was amazing. 
It frightened Napoleon. The history of their relations, and of 
Bernadotte’s steady rise to fame is deeply interesting. We 
await eagerly the author’s further account of them. 


(Miss M. V. Woodgate, 68, South Eaton Place, S.W.) 


REMEMBER LOUVAIN. BYE. V. L. 


(Methuen.) 


We speak of the ‘‘ Apothecary’s Art.””—and yet any child can 
mix. Given time, and the faintest literary “ turn,’’ and who 
cannot compile? But “ E. V. L.” is a literary apothecary. 
This collection of poems is compiled with true art and taste. 
Those of us, who, as children, have stood with hands behind 


us, reciting, parrot-like, “‘ It was about the lovely close,” may 
now for the first time read the lines with intelligent interest, in 
company with other gems, some up to date, and all admirably 
selected. But why the title? The dominant note is not 
revengeful. 

(Miss M. J. Dobie, 4, Hunter Street, Chester.) 
JOHN CALVIN. By Hucu Y. Reysurn, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

An interesting study of a sombre but virile personality, written 
by one in sympathy mainly with the ideals of this ardent 
reformer. It is a pity, perhaps, that there is nota little more of 
Calvin the man and less of Calvin the Evangelist. We should 
possibly better understand to what virtue within himself it was 
due that he was able to dominate so completely one of the most 
independent of medieval republics, and at the same time to 
impress his dour teaching upon so many mixed peoples. 


(Arthur R. O’Connor, 1, Newhall Street, Birmingham.) 


We specially commend the following writers of the best 
six of the large number of other reviews sent in, viz. : 
Edgar Caton (Leeds), Miss M. Marshall (Birmingham), 
F. Heathcote Briant (Catford), Femina (Golder’s Green), 
Miss Marie Russell (Glasgow), A. H. Leonowens (Ken- 
sington Gore). 


V.—The Prize oF ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION to THE 
BookMAN is awarded to Mrs. Alice Wise, of 
7, High Street, Leicester. 


Rew Books. 


SIBERIA.* 


The name of Nansen is always likely to attract readers, 
and, as the subject of his latest book is Siberia, this attrac- 
tion may have an additional and rather fortuitous charm 
at the present moment. For somehow we look upon this 
great, silent land as awaiting patiently the breath of 
civilisation from a victorious Russia. Unfortunately, a 
population cannot be built up in the twinkling of an eye. 
And that really is the need of these boundless plains. 


* “ Through Siberia, The Land of the Future.” By Fridtjof 


Nansen. Translated by A. G. Chater. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
(Heinemann.) 
r 


Dr. Nansen’s volume is mainly an elaborate diary of 
a trip undertaken little more than a year ago, and lasting, 
in all, not three months. It has the faults of most diaries, 
that is to say, it is inclined to be monotonous, and it is 
full of trifling details, but still it manages to give a great 
deal of picturesque information. Dr. Nansen is a trained 
observer of a remarkable kind, he has wide deductive 
knowledge, and he has a poetical eye for the sombre and 
mysterious haunts of the world. [Let me give two short 
examples of his powers of romantic discription : 


“It was a fine night when I came on deck, about midnight. 
The sunset glow lay deep red, like a slow, smouldering fire, 


Over the Marshy Land of Nosonovsik: Usirov. 


From “ Through Siberia" by Fridtjof Nansen (Heinemann). 
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over the surface of the river on the north, with dark shreds of 
smoke-like cloud in front of it. Venus shone just above, and 
over Venus and the sunset gleamed an arch of northern lights. 
It was an extraordinarily beautiful sight. High up the sky 
was deep blue and starry, beside us the surface of the water 
reflected the sky, and beyond it lay the low bank and the endless 
tundra.” 


and: 


“‘ Even the tundra and the teiga have their poetry, their 
melancholy and their bright dreams in the great, simple features 
of this eternal round—in summer, when all is green; in the 
sunset of autumn with the blue lakes and the reedy streams ; 
in the endless white mantle of winter, with the gleaming sun 
and the crackling frost and the raging snowstorm ; and then the 
long winter night, while the moon sails calmly over the great 
white surface—and at last the spring, when life awakens once 
more, and the brooks begin to murmur beneath the snow, and 
patches of ground appear, and flocks of birds come up from the 
south, geese and ducks and snipe, by thousands and millions.” 

These passages have a clear beauty of their own, and they 
give us, surely a better idea of vast, untrodden regions 
than do pages of minute and enervating detail. For the 
worst of diaries is that they are essentially records for one- 
self rather than for the world. Ten years hence one may 
be very glad to know that it was on this very day, at 7.25 
p-m., in 1914, that you met your old friend John Smith 
outside such-and-such an inn, and that he insisted on your 
sharing his supper of cold chicken and apple tart with 
him, but ten minutes hence it can be of no earthly interest 
to anyone else. To some extent this diary suffers from a 
similar defect. And yet it is always full of vigour. Dr. 
Nansen is not at all blasé. From the instant he started 
north in a Norwegian steamer till the instant he alighted 
from the train in Vladivostock, his curiosity is unabated. 
He not only observes, but he discusses, all sorts of problems, 
from that of the origin of the Siberian races to that of the 
future of the country. 

It should be added that the book contains various maps, 
and many photographs of reasonable interest. It is well 
“ got up.” 

RICHARD CURLE. 


ROBERT BRIDGES: A CRITICAL STUDY.* 


A good book, like this, on Mr. Robert Bridges ought to 
command a welcome. He has the esteem of most of the 
chief younger poets. His theories have always been 
provoking. He is poet laureate, and his poems, like 
Blake’s, have lately been published in one volume at 
eighteenpence. The poems—and Mr. Brett Young’s book 
tells us no more—tell us plainly something about the 
man, a decorous, sensuous, fastidious Englishman, who 
might have been a dean. It is very characteristic of 
him to say in one poem, after he has been speaking of a 
Crusaders’ effigy of brass : 

“Yet dearer far to me, 
And brave as he, are they 


Who fought by land and sea 
For England at this day ; 


Whose vile memorials, 

In mournful marbles gilt, 

Deface the beauteous walls 

By growing glory built...” 
Neither patriotism nor religion deprives him of taste. 
I do not think any other notable English poet ever wrote 
so, in a considered and not satiric poem. And again and 
again, the poems reveal a man who enjoys his patriotism, 


his religion, his taste, all very keenly. No other poet, 


not even Wordsworth, suggests such a variety of balanced 
and enduring enjoyment as Mr. Bridges : only Wordsworth 
suggests equal happiness. Perhaps indolence is not less 
strong. How characteristic is the verse : 


“All through that idle afternoon we strayed 
Upon our purposed travel well begun, 
As loitering by the woodland’s dreamy shade, 
Past shallow islets floating in the sun, 
Or searching down the banks for rarer flowers 
We lingered out the pleasurable hours.” 


* “ Robert Bridges: A Critical Study.” By F. E. Brett 
Young. 7s. 6d. net. (Martin Secker.) 


How characteristic is the poem beginning : 


“The idle life I lead 
Is like a pleasant sleep, 
Wherein I rest and heed 
The dreams that by me sweep .. . ”’ 


How characteristic the penultimate verse of “‘ De- 
jection ”’ : 
““ Again shall pleasure overflow 
Thy cup with sweetness, thou shait taste 
Nothing but sweetness, and shalt grow 
Half sad for sweetness run to waste... . ° 

That he tells us of ecstasy and of toil, and that everything 
is not cold, does not much modify the impression 0! 
balanced enjoyments, various, but all touched with indo- 
lence. There never was a better temper for reflecting 
nature, and particularly gardens and small lovely things. 
Mr. Brett Young says that all the necessary adjectives arc 
to be found in the first line of Mr. Bridges’ poem on the 
Downs, and it may be so; yet the poem has something of «: 
picture’s smallness. Mr. Young is, however, perfectl\ 
right in giving whole chapters to the poet’s “ Freshness 
of Vision”’ and “ Landscape,”’ and in giving elsewhere so 
much to prove the poet “ the first man to bring the atmos- 
phere of the English landscape into poetry with all its 
delicate changes and shifting colour.” 

These excellent chapters are the most positive and 
enthusiastic in the book. But they are also analytical : 
the other chapters are mainly so. The critic is a man 
of taste and reading, like the poet. For example, he is 
capable of considering the rival merits of three lines by 
Virgil and a translation by Mr. Bridges, and furthermore 
deciding that “‘in two lines at least ’’ the translation is 
“better than the original.’’ Again, he is prepared, in 
part, to attribute the poet’s “‘ early avoidance of the physi- 
cal in his love-poetry to a conscious choice and rejection 
of material from the standpoint of poetics.”” I can indicate 
something of his character, too, by quoting his remark that 
Mr. Bridges’ poems “‘ are more purely concerned with the 
beautiful than the work of any of the poet’s contemporaries 
or successors ’”’; and his other remark that he would place 
in the category of the sorrow of Priam over Hector, not 
the sorrow of Werther, “the bulk of the beauty which 
Bridges uses.’’ Naturally, then, Mr. Young singles out 
for refutation only the charge that Mr. Bridges is cold 
and academic. I think he takes the charge at its stupidest, 
and is too ready on the one hand to call another poetry 
“bonfires of stale emotion,’’ on the other hand to whisper: 
“Tt is almost as though the poet’s haughty disdain of 
emotion made him choose this means for the suppression 
of feelings too tempestuous to be trusted to a freer form.” 
He says what can be said, and says it well; nor, luckily, 
does he attempt to prove the existence of that “‘ haughty 
disdain.’”” But he might have done Mr. Bridges and his 
critics a further justice if he had considered such lines 
as those in “‘ A Water Party”: 

“Guard, Hamadryades, 
Our clothes laid by your trees!”’ 
or the last lines of the first verse of the ‘“‘ Elegy among the 
Tombs ”’ : 
*“ And to poetic sadness care confide, 
Trusting sweet Melancholy for my guide... .” | 
or the end of the first eclogue : 
these were men when good Victoria reigned..." 


in fact, the whole eclogue. He might have considered 
not only lines like ‘‘ Thee fair Poetry hath sought,” but 
Mr. Bridges’ imitations generally, and along with his 
prosody his interest in pronunciation and phonography. 
Perhaps fear of being carried into personalities has pre- 
vented him. His book contains nothing biographical. 
But I do not suggest that it should have done, or that 
it is not kept continually interesting and often delightful 
by Mr. Young’s curiosity, learning, fastidiousness, and 
enthusiasm. He has said well much that was waiting 
to be said, much that no one else would have said, without 
being dulled by the belief set forth in the “‘ Preliminaries ”’ : 


“As a poet he is not among the greatest; he treads too de- 
liberately the middle course between imagination and _ fact, 
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** Stevenson received me in bed.” 


From “ My Autobiography,” by S. S. McClure (Murray). 


without the inclusive vision that is the crowning glory of the 
classic style. He lacks, too the sustained ecstasy of imagination 
which is the birthright of the greatest poets. And his genius 
has an indolent cast, as though he were content merely to seize 
what he may of a constant flow of beautiful impressions and 
to fit it to the most beautiful and varied language.” 

I do not know who else could have given us as good 
a book. 

EDWARD THOMAS. 


A MAN OF GRIT.* 


In the late Andrew Lang’s delightful introduction to the 
Swanston Edition of the works of R. L. Stevenson, there 
occurs the following passage, descriptive of one of the 
characters in ‘“ The Wrecker,’’ the story written by 
it. L. S. in collaboration with his stepson, Lloyd Osbourne : 
“Mr. James Pinkerton is a laudable creation, with his 
loyalty, his innocence, his total ignorance and complete 
lack of taste, and his scampers too near the wind of 
commercial probity. The spirit of hustle incarnate in 
a man otherwise so innocent, the ideals caught from 
Heaven knows what Amercian works for the young, 
and the inspired patriotism, the blundering enthusiastic 
affection, make the Early Pinkerton a study as original as 
it is entertaining.’”” We now learn from the publisher’s 
advertisement of ‘‘ My Autobiography ”’ that Pinkerton’s 
“real live self’’ is Mr. S. S. McClure. Stevenson tells us 
in one of his letters that ‘‘ the character, Jim Pinkerton, of 
the Advertising American” was one whom we buildagood 
deal,’’ and Mr. McClure himself states that some of his own 
experiences, which he related very fully to Stevenson, were 
attributed to Jim Pinkerton in ‘‘ The Wrecker.’”” Admirers 
of Stevenson’s work will therefore welcome heartily this 
very attractive account of a man whose life story was well 
worth telling. 

The history of Mr. McClure’s career would have delighted 
the heart of the late Dr. Samuel Smiles, and had it been 
available at the time of publication of that once popular 
work “ Self-Help,” it is highly probable that his story would 
have been added to the number of those strenuous fighters 
against fate and untoward circumstances. If ever a man 
deserved to succeed in life Mr. McClure was assuredly such 
a one. We follow the unfolding of his deeply interesting 
narrative with wrapt attention, with sympathy and with 
admiration. Its perusal should act as a tonic to many a 
struggler. Perhaps the author’s name may not be so well 
known in this country as in America, but there must surely 
By S. S. 
10s. Od. net. 


* “My Autobiography.” 
McClure’s Magazine. 


McClure, Founder of 
(Murray.) 


be many English readers to whom the magazine bearing his 
name isfamiliar. Before he founded it in 1893, he hadserved 
the interests of many writers in this country in widening 
an acquaintance with their works throughout the vast 
continent of America. This he did by means of the News- 
paper Syndicate, which was the first to be established in 
the United States and was the outcome of his boundless 
energy and enterprise. 

Mr. McClure was born in humble circumstances—the son 
of a north of Ireland man who combined the callings of 
farmer and carpenter, and whose early death was the cause 
of his widow’s decision to emigrate with her four young 
children, to Amercia, to which country several of her 
brothers and sisters had preceded her. Of the many 
expedients he adopted to provide the expenses for his school 
and college training, Mr. McClure writes fully, and that 
part of his Autobiography in which they are related is of 
absorbing interest. Equally so are his descriptions of the 
difficulties he encountered and ultimately overcame in 
endeavouring to establish first the Newspaper Syndicate 
and afterwards the Magazine. Several pages are taken 
up by an account of his interview with Stevenson during his 
stay in America, which will appeal to admirers of that 
choice writer, though it may be that it will not make any 
considerable addition to their knowledge. Among other 
writers with whom he forgathered, were George Meredith, 
Henley, Harland, the American, editor of “‘ The Yellow 
Book,” Kipling, to name but a few of them. 

During one of his many journeyings, made with the 
object of obtaining ‘“ copy’”’ for his magazine, he visited 
Germany in 1895. He wished to obtain a series of the best 
portraits of Bismarck, and spent two days with the son of 
the “‘ Iron Chancellor.’’” The account of his interview with 
Count Herbert Bismarck cannot fail to interest at the 
present time : 


“He was,” writes Mr. McClure, “a man of middle life. He 
was, I should say, typical of great men’s sons—a man of some 
force, but overshadowed by his father. He took me to a little 
building on the estate which he used as a Museum, in which 
were kept all the presents sent to his father from all over the 
world. I saw a great many curious and interesting things, but 
the thing I best remember was a cabinet photograph of the 
present Emperor, taken when a boy, and sent by him to Bismarck 
while his grandfather was still on the throne and his father was 
an apparently sound man with the prospect of a long reign 
before him. On this photograph was written, in young William’s 
hand, ‘ Cave adsum.’ 

“Count Herbert called my attention to this photograph, 
but neither by word nor manner did he comment upon it. When 
I asked him what his father said when he received this picture 
Count Herbert replied imperturbably: ‘My father said 
nothing that it would have been unbecoming to say of his future 
Emperor.” 
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The Kaiser’s overwhelming vanity—his megalomania— 
is apparently of no recent growth, It may be that when in 
the fulness of time, though earlier than seemed probable, 
the boy became Emperor, Prince Bismarck was quite 
prepared for the sequence of events which led to his 
resignation. 

Mr. McClure has written a most interesting book which 
will be read with equal enjoyment by both English and 
American readers of the Magazine—even by many in this 
country to whom the existence of the journal may be un- 
known. 

A few slips are to be noted here and there in the narrative. 
In connection with Robert Louis Stevenson it is not correct 
to state that ‘‘ Treasure Island ”’ and ‘“‘ The Black Arrow ”’ 
appeared in Henderson’s Weekly. There never was any 
such periodical. These stories were first printed in Young 
Foiks, the publisher of which was named Henderson, hence 
perhaps the error. Professor Drummond wrote ‘ The 
Ascent (not the Descent) of Man.”’ Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
if he ever was a reporter, as the writer claims, was on the 
staff of the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, and not 
on that of the Allahabad Pioneer. Mr. Kipling was un- 
doubtedly a contributor to the latter. The present writer 
remembers with what pleasure he read, when in India, 
a series of travel sketches entitled ‘“‘ From Sea to Sea,”’ 
which were printed in the Pioneer sometime in 1890 
or 1891, if his memory be not at fault. Mr. McClure is a 
naturalised American, and it is therefore quite in keeping 
for him to conform to the orthography of his adopted 
country, but it is not a little disconcerting to meet in a 
book produced in England, and bearing the imprint of Mr. 
John Murray, such an outlandish and foreign-looking word 
as “‘ traveling ’’ which occurs with “‘ damnable iteration ” 
throughout the work. There isnoindex. These strictures 
may seem ungracious with which to end a notice of a book 
which has given so much genuine enjoyment—an enjoy- 
ment which will assuredly be experienced by every reader 
of Mr. McClure’s delightful autobiography. 

S. BUTTERWORTH. 


RUSKIN AT HOME.* 


To all lovers of Ruskin this charming little book of 
personal recollections will be very welcome. It does not 
pretend to throw any new light upon his character; for 
we knew already of the tenderer side of it—of his fondness 
for children, his interest in all that interests them, the 
delight he had in their company, the graceful, playful 
relations he was pleased to maintain towards his favourites 
among them; but nowhere are these attractive charac- 
teristics of the man more delicately or more pleasingly 
revealed than in these pages. 

When they were very small girls Miss Peggy Webling 
and her sisters made the acquaintance of Ruskin, and she 
and her sister Rosalind were invited to spend seven weeks 
as his guest at Brantwood. Later, with their mother and 
a third sister they went on a shorter visit there; and 
when he came to town he frequently called to see them at 
their father’s house. On one of the first of his calls : 

“My sister Lucy, then a very little child, was playing upon 
the grass. She ran to meet him. He made a grand sweep 
with his hat and, kneeling upon one knee, kissed her hand. 
Josephine read him fairy tales she had written, and Ethel made 
the silver point drawing that is reproduced in this book, and 
we were all happy.” 

Between his visits to them, and theirs to him, the girls 
wrote to Ruskin at frequent intervals; his kindly, whim- 
sical replies have been faithfully preserved, and some of 
them are here put into print for the first time. Rosalind 
sent him on one of his birthdays a bunch of mistletoe 
and violets, and he acknowledged it in verse: 


* “ A Sketch of John Ruskin.” By Peggy Webling. With 
Frontispiece Portrait, drawn from life, by Ethel Webling. 1s. net, 
post free. (Of the Author, 124, The Grove, Hammersmith, 
London, W.) 


“Only you, of all my pets, 
Sent me living violets ; 
Only you, from Druid grove, 
Sent the sign of noble love. 
Therefore, with a faithful mind, 
So long as you keep so kind, 
I will love you, Rosalind. 


And some of the most delightful of his letters are to the 
same child: “I’m only able to send you just this little 


word to say how glad I am that you like your bracelet : 
and how much I should like you to come and see me. 
No—but let me see you, for a little while—see me! indeed. 
I don’t know where I am gone to for all I can see of my- 
self,’’ he says in one letter; and in another, ‘‘ I haven't 
dared to write because I lost in a heap of a crammed 
drawer one day, a little triangular letter—which has never 
turned up the smallest point of its three since, and which 
had—perhaps—no end of niceness inside ! which I’ve never 
got the good of.’’ To Rosalind, too, he wrote in one of 
the last of his letters. ‘‘ You are really a great love to 
care to come and see an old—holly of the wood like me. 
No difference to you? But I can’t climb any more, 
but only hobble and puff, and I can’t teach you Words- 
worth any more, for I’ve forgotten him myself, and I 
can’t row you over the lake any more—though, perhaps 
you and Pegsie could row me.” 

This booklet is a thing to buy and keep were it only for 
the letters that are in it; but no less delightful are Miss 
Peggy Webling’s pictures of Ruskin in his homeliest 
moods. He used to read Scott to his two small guests, 
and would have them recite to him, and, writes Miss 
Webling : 

“T can never repeat the majestic words of the First Psalm 
without hearing the sound of Ruskin’s voice, for he taught it 
to me. A whiff of the scent of good leather, if I take-a well- 
bound book into my hand, instantly puts me back into his study, 
reading Miss Edgworth’s tales in an old edition.” 

It was part of Ruskin’s wisdom that he knew how to 
be happy in the simplest ways, and part of his greatness 
that he could so beautifully sympathise with the joys of 
children, and leave in the heart of one of them, for after 
years, such fragrant memories as these. 

A. St. JoHNn ADCOCK. 


THE EVERLASTING BATTLEFIELD.* 


The two novels on my desk remind me that war is not 
confined to that terrific clash of ideals which has its point 
of opposition in France. War is struggle writ large in the 
hieroglyphics of bombs, blood and death; the strife of 
ideas made many a home a battlefield of contending 
forces long ere Germany violated the neutrality of Belgium. 
Hence, the novel that focusses the intellectual turmoil, 
the claims for new freedoms, and probes the modern 
woman’s heart with an epigram like a surgeon’s scalpel. 
“The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,’”’ by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
and “‘ The Second Blooming,”’ by Mr. W. L. George, natur- 
ally form one mental meal, so to speak. The work of 
the younger novelist is dedicated to the elder in words 
of grateful discipleship, another reason why they should 
be grouped together, and it is an implied compliment Mr. 
George has earned for himself. 

How many married men will read ‘‘ The Wife of Sir 
Isaac Harman,”’ and then go their way to speak of Joan 
or Mary ‘to their next male acquaintance without being 
conscious of the impertinence of using the possessive 
case? As a mordant and subtle criticism of contem- 
porary life, this novel will probably remain supreme, 
until Mr. Wells writes another in the same vein. Of course, 
Lady Harman is her wealthy husband’s prisoner, while 
he is bound in invisible chains to a fortune built out of 
multiple shopkeeping. She is beautiful, fragrantly fem- 
inine, and intelligent; she married young, and seemed 
to be already tamed when caught. The mutual obligation 
of husband and wife forms a theme of arresting interest, 

* “The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman.” By H. G. Wells. 6s. 


(Macmillan.)—‘‘ The Second Blooming.’’ By W. L. George. 6s. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


= 
Peak 
Silver point drawing from life by Ethel Webliag. John RusKin. 


From “ A Sketch of John Ruskin,” by Peggy;Webling. 5 
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developed with consummate skill. The psychological 
movement begins when she first meets Mr. Brumley, a 
widowed man of letters, “‘ one of those very natural- 
minded men with active imaginations who find women 
the most interesting things in a full and interesting uni- 
verse.” 

Then, the combat is joined, for Mr. Brumley considers 
he is an expert awakener of Sleeping Princesses, of whom 
Lady Harman is the most alluring. He undertakes her 
initiation, and is himself initiated into some useful know- 
ledge and endeavour, while egregious Sir Isaac—who 
whistles through his teeth at times of excitement, remains 
a prop of commerce and propriety, as best he can. The 
development of social consciousness in a sensitive and 
intelligent woman is unfolded, or seems to unfold itself 
amid a gallery of living types, each with its particular 
fad, and Lady Beach-Mandarin flows through it all, an 
engulphing dreadnought of the social sea. 

Processes and tendencies, moral, mental and_ social, 
are laid bare with Mr. Wells’s accustomed insight, and 
here and there the thread of the story seems to be unduly 
attenuated, when it runs, a faint streak of sentience through 
a desert of disquisition—fascinating talks about life as 
the author sees it. His close and accurate observation, 
as usual, begets almost the impact of reality, and tense 
moments of dramatic significance invigorate this great 
picture of English life at the cross roads. 

In ‘‘ The Second Blooming,’’ Mr. George describes the 
lives of three young married women—sisters—and what 
his novel lacks as a consistent and artistic whole, is com- 
pensated for by his capable rendering of the congeries of 
themes, a little too much overlaid with detail. The 
groups consist of Grace, Clara, Mary and their respective 
husbands—livingly realised. They married into the class 
where, so far as the women are concerned, the toiling 
and spinning are done by proxy. They search for hap- 
piness in cultivated London, with a suspicion that hap- 
piness awaits them just round an unturned corner. When 
Grace comes to the conclusion that the man whose name 
she bears ‘“‘ is not a man any more but a husband ”’ she 
is in full cry. It ends in an intrigue with a “ flashy ’”’ 
mining engineer—a ‘‘ second blooming ’’—so logical, and 
necessary, and up-to-date. Clara energises in the political 
field, her husband being a Member of Parliament. Mary, 
the almost happy mother of a happy brood, amid the 
turmoil is not quite content with her own content, and 
casts a look of longing at the hectic harvest in Grace’s 
private garden. 

Modern marriage is criticised with an almost over- 
whelming amount of revealing detail, its little antagonisms 
sharp-set, its usualness pictured in the mirror of feminine 
psychology. In ‘‘ The Second Blooming’’ as in ‘“ The 
Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” you overhear women trying 
to discover the worth of their womanhood, within and 
without the sphere of sex. 

Sometimes—it may be fancy—one seems to catch a 
sigh of pity for the Creator because of the existence of 
the implications of the Christian religion. Mr. George is 
not altogether guiltless of a little condescension to the 
bourgeois, which is hinted at occasionally by an attitude 
of mind, as of a hidden smile of toleration, regrettable in 
a writer of brilliant attainment. This novel enhances his 
reputation. Mr. George has now passed from fine promise 
to a conspicuous and assured place among the novelists 
who are seriously concerned with English literature. 

WILKINSON SHERREN. 


A MISCELLANY.* 


The interest of a miscellany like the one before us must 
from its nature be chiefly personal ; a noteworthy feature 
here is that it is almost exclusively academical. To its 
contributors, Dr. Mackay appears as little less than the 
genius of the young University of Liverpool, and more 

* “A Miscellany presented to John Macdonald Mackay, LLD.” 


With two portraits and 12 other illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
(University Press of Liverpool.) 


particularly of its Arts Department. This does not mean, 
however, that it will have little to attract the outsider. 
On the contrary, its spirit and quality have something 
arresting for a vision that looks below the surface. The 
varied contents may be distinguished as follows, Firstly, 
purely personal tributes, as the sketches by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, entitled ‘“‘ John Macdonald Mackay, Builder,”’ 
and Mr. N. Wyld’s ‘“‘ A Nocturne” with poetic offerings 
from Dr. Sherrington, whose turn for English verse recalls 
another former science professor of Liverpool, Sir Ronald 
Ross, from Prof. R. H. Case, who is sportive in the ancient 
manner and metre of the ‘“‘ Faerie Queene,”’ from Antonie 
Meyer, ‘‘Es war einmal,’’ and in a strange tongue, 
Serandéski,”’ ‘‘To a Chieftain,” from the learned 
librarian, Dr. Sampson, considerately translated into the 
vernacular; add an “‘ Envoy,” in Lowland Scotch that 
Burns might have owned, by the editor, Prof. Elton. 
Another division includes the acknowledgments of obliga- 
tions to Mackay for the furtherance of studies with which 
the writers are concerned as “ The School of Russian 
Studies ”’ (B. Pares), ‘‘ Ideals for a School of Commerce ”’ 
(J. Montgomery), and ‘ Birmingham University and 
Mackay ”’ (E. A. Sonnenschein). 

Another class consists of contributions to knowledge 
proper, history in its various divisions being largely 
represented. These articles, stimulating in form, and not 
oppressive in length, include items such as Henry the 
Eighth’s Navy (with excellent illustrations) by Thomas 
Kerrich, edited by F. P. Barnard. ‘‘ Un Procés de Sorciére 
au dix-septiéme Siécle’’ (Charles Bonnier). ‘‘ German 
Pamphlets in Prose and Verse on the Trial and Death of 
Charles I’ (Robert Priebsch), and for earlier times, 
“ Notes on the Domainal Administration ’’ of monastic and 
collegiate institutions (G. W. Coopland), and ‘“‘ St. John 
of Bridlington’ (J. A. Twemlow). The “ Father of 
History’”’ is not neglected; two articles represent the 
modern tendency to be wise above “ what is written”’ 
Prof. J. L. Myres dissects the account of Croesus in a 
style that recalls the late Dr. Verrall, with a view to show- 
ing that it is a drama in disguise. His successor in the 
chair of Greek, Dr. Lehmann-Haupt, offers a not less 
seductive but less hazardous analysis of the narrative 
of the battle of Marathon, in which he traces the influence 
of Dionysius of Miletus. Prof. H. C. Wyld writes on the 
influence of ‘‘ Class Dialects ’’ upon Standard English, nor 
are old Irish (Kuno Meyer), Welsh (W. Garmon Jones), 
or Spanish (J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly) unrepresented. The 
Professor of Mathematics (F. S. Carey) has a note on 
““Tdeal Numbers,’”’ Sir M. Conway one on ‘“‘ Long Gal- 
leries in Tudor Houses,”’ while Prof. A. C. Bradley has some 
acute criticism on ‘“‘ Coleridge’s Use of Light and Colour.” 
Yet, after all, perhaps, the reader will turn first to the 
five Appendices, curious to learn from his own utterances 
something of the man who has cast over so many distin- 
guished intellects what is hardly less than a spell. Pro- 
fessor Mackay here appears in the role, tacitly or ex- 
plicitly assigned to him elsewhere, of prophet and preacher. 
His style accords with the oracular mission. He thinks 
in jerks, and his presentations are often cryptic and often 
hazy. His ideal is a democratic University, based on a 
system of Faculties, that is, the association of allied groups 
of studies, whose aims should not be so much formal 
instruction as inspiration and research, and in which the 
tyranny of examinations should be reduced to a minimum. 
That he has seen his ideal in great part realized, this volume 
is a proof. It need only be added that in externals it is 
worthy of a University Press. 


“MUSHROOM TOWN.”* 


To those who regard the writing of fiction as an art 
rather than a trade, the work of Mr. Oliver Onions must 
make a peculiar appeal. Here is a novelist who piques 
and intrigues because he gives you the idea that he writes 


* “ Mushroom Town.” By Oliver Onions. 6s. (Hodder 
Stoughton.) 
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his books primarily to please himself. Mr. Onions is, in 
fact, an incalculable writer ; to him, as to the hero of the 
well-known story, you are drawn largely ‘‘ because you 
never know what he will be up to next.’”’ Those, however, 
who have followed his work for some years know this much 
about the author of ‘‘ Good Boy Seldom,” that he rarely 
exhausts a subject, that he can be relied on never to culti- 
vate the same kail-yard twice running. True to this 
practice of his, Mr. Onions has, in his latest novel, ‘‘ Mush- 
room Town,” covered entirely new ground. He describes 
with that wonderful command of essential detail of which 
he has the secret, the rise and growth—‘ the natural 
history,” as the French novelist would say—of a Welsh 
watering-place, giving it, as it were, a sort of sentient life 
of its own, an infancy, a youth, an adolescence, and an 
arrival at years of maturity. Llanyglo is exploited as a 
fashionable and subsequently as a popular holiday resort 
by a Manchester business man, and on this solid foundation 
the author bases a very searching and entertaining account 
of the mutual dislike—not incapable of accommodation 
in practice—which the native Welshmen and the invading 
Lancashiremen entertain for one another. In Noncon- 
formist Wales, it seems, as in Catholic Ireland, the Celt, 
though he feels none too happy in the company of the 
Saxon, will never refuse to take his money. Hence some 
nice points of casuistry arise; for the outrageous mill- 
hands of Lancashire—‘ bivalves ’’ Mr. Onions very wittily 
calls them in this connection—will insist on celebrating 
a sort of Saturnalia on the beach, and, being thirsty folk, 
require many new public-houses to be licensed. What, 
then, shall the poor Welshman do? Shall he serve God 
or Mammon? As a matter of fact, the Welshman turns 
out to be just like the Englishman—a lover of compromise. 
He remembers what Samuel Butler says in ‘‘ Elementary 
Morality’: ‘‘ It is all very well for mischievous writers 
to maintain that we cannot serve God and Mammon. 
Granted that it is not easy, but nothing that is worth doing 
ever is easy. Easy or difficult, possible or impossible, not 
only has the thing got to be done, but it is exactly in doing 
it that the whole duty of man consists.’’ So he pretends 
not to see the amorous revels on the beach, and, if he is 
a member of the Town Council, he leaves the meeting 
hastily on business when the question of licensing the 
wicked public-houses comes up for settlement, lest he 
should vote for or against the proposal. 

, It will be gathered from what has been said that the 
sentimental side of ‘“‘ Mushroom Town ”’ is inconsiderable. 


True, there is a moving love-affair between the son of the 
Manchester business man and a gipsy girl, an idyll told 
by the author with all possible delicacy and tenderness ; 
but, after all, it is the merest episode. The interest, 
indeed, of this remarkable book centres not in individuals— 
though a Welsh M.P., a Welsh grocer, a Welsh bard, and a 
Welsh revivalist, are all most happily hit off; it depends 
almost entirely on the crowds that flock to the hotels or 
throng the beach, crowds which Mr. Onions describes in two 
ways, in group-conversations, which he reports in a vein of 
the happiest and most mordant humour, and in eloquent 
descriptive passages that are as brilliantly seen as any 
pen-pictures of G. W. Steevens’s. One other episode, how- 
ever, a tragi-comic one, deserves to be mentioned—the 
story of the four Lancashire lads who build the Hafod 
Unos, the pavilion of a night. There is something almost 
epical in this stirring tale of the gallant building, and of 
the still more gallant re-building, of the Kerrs’ ramshackle 
house. 


WAL 


A PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.* 


America may not yet have done much good writing 
herself—but she is being increasingly the cause of good 
writing in others. She can perhaps claim Mr. James 
with his ‘‘ American Scene ’”’ (though he had to turn Euro- 
pean to paint it)—but apart from that benign volume the 
best books she has inspired have been our Mr. Wells's “‘ The 
Future in America,’ and our Mr. Bennett’s ‘‘ Those United 
States,” and now this new pilgrim’s progress of our Mr. 
Graham’s. None of these would have been written but 
for the rush of her life, sweeping like a bow across our 
tuned eastern strings. Her own human instruments are 
perhaps not yet quite mellowed enough ; even her Howells 
and her Whartons lack ‘‘ tone’’; but with an irresistible 
gesture she makes us hand her our precious Strads, and 
sends the winds of the New World vibratingly over them. 
“From Russia to America,’ cries Mr. Graham, in his 
Prologue, ‘‘ from the most backward to the most forward 
country in the world, from the place where machinery is 
tnerely imported to the place where it is invented, from 
the land of Tolstoy to the land of Edison, from the most 
mystical to the most material... .’ He might have 
added, from the land of Siberia and enforced silence to the 


* “With the Poor Immigrants to America.’’ By Stephen 
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land of Miss Helen Keller, the country that impels the very 
dumb to speak. 

And its effect on Mr. Graham (I speak as one who follows 
his work admiringly) has certainly been entirely exhilarating 
and good. He was getting, perhaps, a little too oracular, 
and a little too carefully naive: he affected, or seemed to, a 
friar-like simplicity, and his vocabulary was growing 
vegetarian and parched. America put a stop to that, 
pretty promptly. When she tried to marry him, at Ellis 
Island, before he had fairly landed on her shores, to an 
immigrant girl whom he happened to be helping, she gave 
the first salutary jolt to the genuine Scotch humour which 
is the salt of him; and the shocks she kept administering 
as he strolled through her States kept that condiment in a 
continual state of agitation—it sprinkles and freshens 
these pages far more freely than any others he has yet 
written, and, as I think, will play the part of preservative. 


‘It astonished me to be taken for a pedlar. But I was almost 
as commonly taken to be walking for a wager. I was walking 
under certain conditions. I must not take a lift. I must keep 
up thirty miles a day. I was walking to Chicago on a bet. I 
took only a dollar in my pocket and was supporting myself 
by my work. Or I was walking to advertise a certain sort of 
boot. Or I was walking on a certain sort of diet to advertise 
somebody's patent food. I was repairer of village telephones. 
I was hawking tooth-picks, which I very cunningly made in 
my fire at the side of the road. I was a tramping juggler and 
would give a show in the town next night. 

‘‘ Everyone thought I accomplished a prodigious number 
of miles a day. At least a hundred times I was called upon to 
state my average ‘ hike’ for the day. Jews slapped me on the 
back and told me I was doing fine. I was told that I wasn’t 
the only person on the road. The great Weston was behind me, 
patriarch of ‘ hikers,’ aged seventy-five. He wore ice under his 
hat, and was walking from New York to St. Paul at twenty-five 
miles a day, and was accompanied by an automobile full of liquid 
food. Far ahead of me was a young woman in high-heeled boots 
tramping from New York to San Francisco. She carried a small 
hand-bag, walked with incredible rapidity, and was proving for 
a newspaper that it was just as easy to walk in Vienna boots as 
any other... .” 


And soon. Simply disastrous to any kind of pose. Impos- 
sible to feel a lonely mystic when you are cheered on as a 
champion hiker ; and the comparison with the aged Weston, 
I am certain, did our young Scotchman no end of human 
good. And his writing benefitedinstantly. That paragraph 
I have just quoted is really most admirably done—not only 
does it give us a far clearer picture of living America than 
the lofty pronouncement I am about to quote now, but it is 
really (little though Mr. Graham may perhaps be yet 
inclined to believe it) a far sounder and more effective piece 
of prose. 

“The great heterogeneous mass of peoples wants to become 
one nation. There is a power which works through the peoples 
for thatend. The people are ready to mingle; they are already 
mingling; they are going to and fro and in twos and threes, 
and every step and every transaction is something essential 
in the making of the coming homegeneous nation. 

“It is a choir dance, a dance of molecules or atoms, if you 
will, but a dance of human atoms and one that yields a mystic 
music that can be heard by the poet’s ear. Leading the peoples 
in the involutions and evolutions of the choir dance is a masked 
figure, not itself one of the people. What is that figure? Not 
trade, I think, though it helps; not common interest, though 
it is perhaps a rule of the dance; not even the American idea. 
The masked figure that leads is a fate ; it is an instinct of Destiny. 

““ There are myriads of rites in the movements of the dance, 
but not one of them is charged with absolute significance. Thus 
in the mazes of evolution there stands impregnable, as it would 
seem, the historic open Bible of America. Around it, marking 
time, is a massed host of Americans, now reinforced by newcomers, 
now diminished by secession, swayed this way and that. . . .”’ 
And so on, again. Like the gentleman in the play, I 
murmur, “ Fancy that!’’ Not because I am a soured 
old cynic. Not because I don’t believe in poet’s ears. 
But because this kind of rhetoric, especially when written 
rapidly by the roadside (Mr. Graham tells us he wrote 
most of his book as he walked) tends to get formless and 
vague ; that is to say, unpoetic. If Mr. Graham really were 
a visionary sang pur it might be another matter—but 
[ am convinced his genius is all for the particular, not the 
general. And it is because America kept continually 
interrupting his lonely soliloquies with episodes absurd, 
homely, human, hilarious (all of them superbly reported), 


that I consider she inspired him to write his very best 
book. His best so far, that is to say, for his full master- 
piece has yet to come. But he will write it all the better 
for having gone this Yankee hike. What his prose needed 
was, precisely, a good slanging. 

Drxon Scorrt. 


SOME RECENT POETRY. 


It is very pleasant to find so much good poetry in so small 
a space as contains the “‘ Ballads and Burdens ”’ of Mr. V. 
Goldie. His title is rather trite and not very appropriate, 
but his matter is admirably fresh and individual. He is 
frankly interested in himself, but the vivid and candid 
expression of personality is one of the things for which we 
have come to look in contemporary poetry. It is what we 
find most characteristic of Rupert Brooke and James 
Stephens, D. H. Lawrence and John Masefield, and it makes 
Mr. Goldie a candidate whose claims to representation in the 
next ‘“‘ Georgian ”’ anthology must be considered. He is at 
once a hedonist and a revolutionary, and his verse is largely 
the record of reaction from one mood to the other; as in 
the ‘‘ Rebels’ Bugle Song” with its admirable prelude, 
““ Graeco-Roman ”’ and “ Isobel,’’ which is a poem of the 
“Jenny ” order, though less sentimental and of a more 
advanced psychology than its prototype. In a collection 
in which every number is of quality, the two vivid companion 
pictures called ‘‘ Bathing,’’ and the dashing ‘‘ Outrider ” 
are notable; while “‘ Motley’ and “‘ Discord”’ show Mr. 
Goldie to be an expert in the psychology of Pierrot and his 
immortal fellows. Better than Dowson or Symons has he 
found the subtle note of the ‘‘ Fétes Galantes’”’; for he 
shares with Verlaine the whimsical humour lacking in the 
English decadents. 

Miss Joan Tamworth has, in her ‘“‘ In the Time of Apple 
Blossom,’’? tried to strike a similar note; but while Mr. 
Goldie’s pieces are genuine Watteauesque, Miss Tamworth 
only achieves prettiness and barely escapes the pretty- 
pretty. Still, her verses, though somewhat indistinct in 
outline, are not without a suggestion of charm and glamour, 
and are always better than the frontispiece supplied by 
Mr. Collier Ripley, which would more appropriately adorn 
a chocolate-box or a menu-card than a book even of such 
modest pretensions as this. 

A poetess of very different calibre is Miss Ethel Carnie.® 
In revoit against many things, a champion of the cause of 
her sex, she has humour and sanity as well as fervour, and 
does not let the propagandist in her get the better of the 
artist. Sometimes her craftsmanship is crude, sometimes 
her appeal is, with evident design, ‘‘ popular,’ but in the 
main her simple and sincere poetry need not fear judgment 
by the highest standards of criticism, which, rejecting much, 
would yet retain a heaped handful of good grain. Though 
““ Voices of Womanhood” has the unity bestowed by a 
very definite personality, it is free from monotony. Biting 
scorn alternates with and supplements a hope of mystical 
intensity. Poems of which the themes are individual and 
the treatment realistic are scattered among a greater 
number which are social, typical and symbolic. 

Mr. B. H. G. Arkwright‘ is another revolutionary, though 
of a more academic kind than Miss Carnie. The first three 
poems, especially, in ‘‘ Rough Edges”’ are the expression 
of a self-consciously independent nature. The first stanza 
of ‘‘ Black Sheep” is a good specimen of Mr. Arkwright’s 
outlook and his most authentic style: 

Leave us alone ! 
Part from us here, 
You that are kin to us, you that are bone of our bone! 
Skies may be dead for us, 
Your heaven’s clear : 

Live your own living, and leave us to live out our own!”’ 

1 “ Ballads and Burdens.’”’ By V. Goldie. ts. net. (Fifield.) 

2 “In the Time of Apple-Blossom, and Other Poems.” By 
Joan Tamworth. 2s. net. (Elkin Matthews.) 

Voices of Womanhood.’”’ By Ethel Carnie. 2s. net. 
(Headley Bros.) 

4“ Rough Edges.” 


By B. H. G. Arkwright. 
(Blackwell.) 
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Elsewhere he echoes Swinburne far too closely either 
for our pleasure or his own credit. When we read “ The 
Law ”’ we remember “ Dolores,”’ and the majestic music 
of ‘‘ The Triumph of Time ”’ drowns the imitative cadences 
of ‘‘ Treasure Trove.” 
“Do the Spring-tide breakers that lap and lift you, 
Curving the fringe of your squandered heap, 
Fingers of surf that sort and sift you, 
Softly stirring your year-long slee 
Do the wild sea-horses that charge and flee, 
And form and break on the trampled sea 
With thunder of hoofs that shake and sift you, 
Fret to be free of the store you keep ?”’ 
It is almost incredible that the youngest of poets should 
be so naif in flattery of a master; and in the author of 
‘Black Sheep,” ‘‘ Friends,’’ and ‘“‘ Londen,” (where the 
Swinburnian flavour is redeemed by the independence of 
outlook) it is inexcusable. 

Temporarily sated with modernism, it is with a sense 
of refreshment that one turns to such work as that of Mr. 
Edwin Oppenheim® and Mr. Louis Ledoux,® the one 
prompted to poetry by the Alps, the other by Sicily. Mr. 
Oppenheim, in particular, is calm and unsurprising. Some- 
times moving to a lighter measure, as in ‘“‘ On the Summit,”’ 
he writes best in blank verse or the decasyllabic couplet. 
Of the school of Wordsworth and Arnold, he “ yearns to the 
greatness of nature.” 

There’s a voice 

Amid the wild disorder of the hills, 

Where beauty is forever bursting forth 

From out the heart of horror, that proclaims 

Our little lives lie safe in the embrace 

Of some large wisdom deeper than our thought.” 
Whether in descriptive or reflective mood Mr. Oppenheim 
writes with a dignity worthy of his masters and his theme. 

Mr. Ledoux also recalls Arnold, because his verse has 
something of the clear yet sweet Theocritean light which 
lies on The Scholar Gipsy’ and ‘‘ Thyrsis.”’ This quality 
makes the masque of ‘‘ Persephone ” and the various lyrics 
which follow it, though none of them stand out as of notable 
originality, pleasant to read; but Mr. Ledoux’ finest achieve- 
ment is his ‘‘ Threnody in Memory of the Destruction of 
Messina by Earthquake.” It is a dirge adequate to its 
tragic occasion, and if, in style, it suggests Arnold’s great 
monody on Clough, Mr. Ledoux could not have found a 
fitter-model. 

There is readable if not very subtle matter in the versi- 
fyings of Mr. Lloyd Roberts,? Miss Ethel Castilla$ and Mr. 
A. Safroni-Middleton®; while those who know its prede- 
cessor will welcome Mr. Smith-Dampier’s second series of 
translations from northern balladry and original pieces in 
the vigorous old style.1° But of a higher quality than any 
work mentioned here, except Mr. Goldie’s, is Miss Anna 
Bunston’s play of ‘‘ Jephthah’s Daughter.’”!! Miss Bunston 
has succeeded where so many fine poets have failed: she 
has written a tragedy in blank verse in which the charac- 
terisation is as delicately articulated as in a realistic modern 
comedy. She has achieved the necessary synthesis of 
humanity and poetic dignity. Her play, therefore, is good 
to read and should be admirable on the stage. It is possible 
to find blemishes. The scenes which follow the climax are 
perhaps a little drawn out; and Jephthah’s change from 
refusal to acceptance of his brother’s proposal, and Mahlah’s 
acquiescence in her fate, seem rather too abrupt. But of 
the soundness of both these criticisms the stage is the best 


5 “ The Reverberate Hills.” 
net. (Constable.) 

6 Shadows of 
net. (Putnams.) 
7 “ England Over Seas.’ 
(Elkin Matthews.) 

3 The Australian Girl.” 
(i:lkin Matthews.) 

8“ A Vagabond’s Philosophy.” 


By Edwin Oppenheim. 3s. 6d. 
By Louis V. Ledoux. 3s. od. 
By Lloyd Roberts. 2s. 6d. net. 


By Ethel Castilla. 2s. od. net. 


By A. Safroni-Middleton. 


5s. net. (Constable.) 

10 “* More Ballads from the Danish.” By E. M. Smith- 
Dampier. 2s. net. (-\ndrew Melrose.) 

11“ Jephthah’s Daughter.”” By Anna Bunston. (Erskine 


Macdonald.) 


test. Especially notable in a bevy of virtues is the tenderly 
humorous relief supplied by the children, Heth and Dinah, 
which takes the place of the broadly comic relief of the 
Elizabethans. The love episode, too, is interwoven with 
perfect tact. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


THE DICTATORS.* 


Whatever may be thought of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough and his overwhelming wife—protagonists on the 
stage of history—of the man of destiny, conscious of 
genius, and his beautiful companion who controlled every- 
one but herself—one thing at least is clear. For some 
twenty years they were co-dictators. Cromwell was not 
openly supreme for more than five years ; Wellington, also 
a soldier-statesman, not covertly in command for as much 
as two decades. And the Marlboroughs dictated together 
and at once. They are unique. 

While the Prince Charming of battles gave, sponta- 
neously, the law delivered to Europe, the lovely terma- 
gant gave her own law, in his paramount interests, to 
England. He stormed citadels, she cabinets. For him she 
manipulated that burrowing ‘‘ Junto ’’—the ‘‘ New-Whig ” 
coalition-oligarchy—which eventually brought in the House 
of Hanover. While Marlborough worked his wonders in 
the field, she worked his business at home. He dominated, 
she domineered, and yet her domineering riveted his 
affection. She imposed her yoke (sometimes in defiance of 
Marlborough’s cool tact) on a doting Queen at once vacil- 
lating and obstinate. She could bear “‘ no brother”’ (or 
sister) ‘“‘ near the throne.’’ Superiors she flouted, inferiors 
she cowed, in equals she disbelieved. In vain did the 
masterful Captain-General sigh for the quiet of Holywell 
and its chatelaine’s violence, which he caressed and smiled 
at. He worshipped the ground she trod on, but the word 
of her tongue triumphed. Like Napoleon he was a fatalist ; 
not so the love of his life and disturber of his peace. In- 
domitable, insistent, she led him up and down dale, over 
peaks, down precipices. She was a propagandist also, and 
eventually she converted him against his will to her 
own queer Marlborough-party. She proved at once his refuge 
and his ruin, the Lorelei who sank his boat. If Marlborough 
had any governing principle it was a sort of protestan 
Jacobitism. For the Duchess a parson was almost as negli- 
gible as a priest was odious. And the King over the water 
was as much her aversion as the abhorrent Dutch “ Caliban ”’ 
himself—or any monarch who would not bow the knee to 
the Marlborough dynasts. What she arrogated for herself 
she arrogated for and against her descendants, with most 
of whom she quarrelled to the close. Her guests of passion 
stood for creed, and her lord and slave was blown 
about by their hurricane. With all his treacheries 
to persons—which Dr. Stuart Reid has here and there 
mitigated but scarcely disproved—he was often faithful to 
causes. Nor should it be forgotten that in an age of 
ambiguous adventure equivocal approaches and more than 
one door of retirement from a scene far more complicated 
than Dr. Reid seems to realise, were held half legitimate. 
These new and fascinating letters reveal many a softer 
colour in the hard, polished stone, but they do not 
obliterate a love of money which again may be excused 
by the insecurity of the times. To this Swift too bears 
witness, for he denounced the parsimony which he 
himself practised, and for the same reason. When, inthe 
Duchess’s vexed old age, her pride and darling, Lord Bland- 
ford, passed away, this very book records how she exclaimed : 
‘ [ would have given half my estate to save him.”” Hai/! 
Yet the record here is pleasant of John Churchill's acts of 
generosity, and of the thirty-six St. Albans alms-houses 
which at length offset Sarah's thirty landed estates. And it 
is also well shown that neither of them was bribable. Then, 


* “John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 1660- 
1744. Based on Unpublished Letters and Documents at Blenheim 
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again, I cannot but think that she also mistook an 
ungovernable temper for ‘“‘ moral courage.’’ In many of 
these respects her self-vindication, so trustfully accepted 
without counter-evidence by Dr. Reid, is a tell-tale prose- 
cutor. She remains a superb shrew, fired by unquenchable 
ambitions, and this makes her end the more tragic. But 
her errors were in the main those of a fierce and faithful 
championship, which goes far to redeem them. In the same 
way Marlborough’s true vein of heroism, his chivalry, the 
gentleness of his strength, the simplicity of his devotion, 
atone for much that endures as false—false steps in a day 
of false footings. For many new and _ subdued lights 
we are grateful to the new letters which the deft 
rearranger of the Blenheim Papers has now given us, 
and for his suggestive comments as well as those in 
the present Duke’s Introduction. Throughout, there is 
much that is picturesque and moving. But to my 
mind the hard facts are not removed however tradition 
may have heightened or isolated them. We may assuredly 
rise from a perusal of Macaulay believing that the Marl- 
borough’s are too bad, but as assuredly these pages—in the 
light of any wide study—leave the impression that they are 
far too good, too good to be quite true. 

For here tradition means largely Pope and Macaulay. 
Was the first wrong when he wrote of the stricken Duke’s 
last phase : 


‘Or to thy country let that heap be sent 
As Marlborough’s was, but not at five per cent’’? 


Was he wrong in earlier allusions ? Was he wrong when 
of Atossa’”’ he sang : 
“Who breaks with her provokes revenge from Hell, 
But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 
Her every turn with violence pursued, 
Not more a storm her hate than gratitude’”’ ? 

Much goes to show that in substance he was right, and 
the Duchess’s self-betrayals bear him out. Was Macaulay 
wrong once more when of them both he wrote: ‘“ He, 
though one of the most covetous was one of the least 
acrimonious of mankind; but malignity was in her a 
stronger passion than avarice. She hated easily, she hated 
heartily, and she hated implacably.’’ To be sure Macaulay 
has not applied the same standard to Dr. Johnson, and 
none will more readily admit than I that his history is often 
a magnificent monument to Holland House. But in the 
case of the Whig Duchess, his immense knowledge and 
intense vividness can hardly have been so warped. Boldly— 
if not fully armed—Dr. Reid tilts against Macaulay. He 
has certainly modified the case for the treachery towards 
Talmash, in 1694, but the alternate perfidies to James and 
William do not seem to us shattered. Nor has he, apparently, 
borne in mind that striking footnote in which Macaulay 
substantiates the plot that caused Marlborough’s first 
dismissal. Often Dr. Reid tends to be rather superficial. 
He has hardly perceived the subtle perspective of the 
political arena, while the lights cast by much contemporary 
evidence are ignored. Much, too, is omitted, and the 
characters especially of Godolphin and Rochester are 
largely open to question. Why, too, does Dr. Reid see 
anything “‘ significant ’’ in a consensus between Addison 
and Steele—both partisans—adherents of the Duke—about 
Marlborough’s unpopularity in 1712. Moreover, the 
kaleidoscopic intrigues of that crisis (especially as to 
Prince Eugene’s visit) pass unanalysed, and, among trifles, 
we miss the smart bon mot of the Duchess anent James II. 
that he wished “‘ to drag his country to heaven with him.” 
Once more, Bolingbroke is regarded with conventional 
eyes, yet Marlborough always liked him even after he had 
assented to the great General’s downfall. Indeed when 
Bolingbroke escaped to the Pretender it was the returned 
Marlborough who is said to have given him the hint. 

No doubt the Duke and Duchess had each the qualities of 
their defects as well as the vices of their virtues. Yet what 


a wonderful pair they are—brilliant, vital, ineradicable. 
How steadfast to themselves and each other! Their, 


beginnings and their end are alike a fairy-tale, and belong 
to an era when Godolphin, for instance, was almost a Grand 
Vizier of the Arabian Nights. These new letters illustrate 


afresh the romance that lasted from courtship to catas- 
trophe, and there is a tender touch, too, in the story of 
their preservation : 

“ Both packets carry autograph indorsements written in the 
lonely, disillusioned age of the Duchess. Her own contributions 
to this strangely unequal correspondence are endorsed ‘ Some 
coppys of my letters to Mr. Churchill before I was married.’ 
Then follows the request that Grace Ridley, her chief woman 
in-waiting, should be given the letters that she might ‘ burn 
without reading’ them. There is another pathetic endorse- 
ment which states that the Duchess has herself read over the 
love letters of her youth in 1736, and then follows in extreme 
old age, ‘ Read over in 1743, desiring to burn them, but I could 
not doe it.’ So they have come down to us.” 


Was she thinking with tears perhaps of those early lines 
of his—after some petulance of hers ? 

““. . . If you have charety you will not only writt, but you 
will writt kindly, for it is on you that depends the quiett of 
my soul,”’ 
or of those loving words of hers in an evidently much later 
letter which has crept into this correspondence : 

““ Wherever you are, whilst I have life, my soull shall follow 
you, my ever dear Lord Marl, and wherever I am I should only 
kill the time wishing for night that I may sleep and hope the 
next day to hear from you.”’ 

She was not always thus kind, sometimes she was jealous, 
often furious; but throughout his life the more she tan- 
talised him the deeper his devotion. He thinks and sighs and 
cares for her during all his campaigns ; at home and abroad 
she is his chief concern. ‘‘ No ambition,’’ he assures her, 
“can make amends for my being away from you.”” From 
the saddle at Blenheim he informed her that the day was 
won, and he told her the day afterwards that : 

si . within the memory of man there has been no Victory so 


great as this, and . . . I am sure you love me soe entirely well 
that you wiil be infinitely pleased with what has been done.” 


It is strange in the light of scientific massacre to read of 
26,000—the French losses—as huge, and to remember that 
the decisive battle lasted only from noon till twilight. 
There is much in this volume that is interesting about the 
campaigns, about Vanbrugh, too, and Blenheim Palace and 
the campaigns about them, about Pope, with his mens 
curva in corpore curvo, about the light and leading of 
three reigns. 

Marlborough radiated a magnetism that never failed, and 
she wielded a magic even while she repelled. These 
pages recount a story of the two at once touching and 
typical. As a young wife, in one of her fits of temper, she 
had cut off the exquisite tresses which he so much admired. 
Unknown to her for long years he treasured them in the 
recesses of a secret cabinet, where she found and wept over 
them after her hero had expired—in a state of health and 
mind which made him stand in dejection before his 
portrait, ejaculating, ‘‘ That was once a man.’”’ Another 
characteristic story. When Lord Blandford died—of a 
drinking bout—-followed by prayer—at Balliol, the old 
Duchess was sent for “ post-haste.’’ She arrived at 
night with her beautiful granddaughter. The master, 
Dr. Leigh, met her. ‘‘ How,” she at once inquired, “‘ is 
poor Blandford ?’’ Dr. Leigh bowed his head. “‘ Ay,” 
she exclaimed, ‘““I suppose he’s dead. ...I hope the 
Devil is picking that man’s bones who taught him to drink.”’ 
For every generation she made great matches and greater 
mischiefs—even to the blackening out of the likeness ‘at 
Blenheim of Lady Di’s sister. Deportment-Chesterfield 
proposed for her hand after the Duke’s death, and was 
gratefully refused. So later on did the proud Duke of 
Somerset, who deemed the Seymours the greatest family 
since the flood, had insisted on the pas of precedence when 
William of Orange landed, and had received Charles of 
Spain at Portsmouth. What an alliance would that have 
been, such a conjunction of insufferable prides! She, 
once merely a country miss, had grown to control a Court 
with a higher hand than he who had been born and bred to 
it. She ‘‘ the wisest fool which time has ever made,’’ and 
he, perhaps not the wisest ! 

But all this, on the top of many a conjecture which 
this book provokes and aids, must be relegated to the 
entrancing, the inexhaustible chapter of Might-have-beens. 

WALTER SICHEL. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS.* 


These charming verses for 
children embody all the joy- 
ousness of youth. They are full 
of rollicking humour, with here 
and there just a hint of sadness 
or sentiment that lends them a 
very human touch, and will 
make an appeal to grown-ups 
who love children, as well as to 
the children themselves. Mr. 
Foley finds themes for verse 
in the most commonplace every- 
day things, and is never at a 
loss for an idea; yet he is 
always simple and natural, for 
naturalness is the keynote of the 
whole book. He seems to be 
able to read right into the heart 
of a child, to share its intense 
enjoyment of a circus, to realise 
the many temptations that lure 
a boy from the way to school, 
and to understand every youth- 
ful thought and fancy, which 
grown-up people usually forget so soon, but which they 
must live through again when they read his verses. In a 
subtle way, too, Mr. Foley finds a delight in tracking down 
the little weaknesses of parents, as in the “Story of 
Self Sacrifice ”’ : 

“Pop took me to the circus ’cause it disappoints me so 

To have to stay at home, although he doesn’t care to go; 

He’s seen it all so many times, the wagons and the tents ; 

The cages of wild animals and herds of elephents ; 

This morning he went down with me to watch the big parade, 

He was so dreadful busy that he oughtn’t to have stayed, 

He said he’d seen it all before and all the reason he 

Went down and watched it coming was because it’s new to 

And it goes on to show how “ Pop” missed nothing 
of the circus, yet spoke disparagingly of it when he went 
home, saying it was a “ sell,’’ and “ the same old show,” 
* And said he’d seen it all before and all the reason he 
Had stayed and seen it all was ’cause it’s all so new to me.” 


This is a book to keep and read and re-read whenever you 
are in need of amusement and refreshment, for there is 
something in it to appeal to every mood. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


To the casual reader, these two books, admirably con- 
cise, lucid and co-ordinated as they are, would scarcely 
appear more than introductory manuals, as limited and 
selective as the greater number of such books, dealing, 
say, with the histories and literatures of Europe. But 
there is a great deal of difference between ancient Egypt 
and even medieval Europe. The records are broken and 
fragmentary ; the translations from the texts entail a 
highly expert and specialised scholarship, and the work 
of research and deciphering alone of inscriptions on monu- 
ments, tombs, and temples require years of careful prepara- 
tion and patient discovery. In the light, therefore, of 
these difficulties, Dr. Wallis Budge’s achievement is of 
considerable value. What this learned man has done is 
simply this. He has, in the first place, bridged the 
remoteness which even more cultured people feel towards 
the government, religion, customs and letters of ancient 
Egypt ; and, in the second place, has neatly summarised 
the results of a complex erudition into a form accessible 
to and comprehensible by the normal reader. He has, 
in fact, revealed the mysterious annals of old Nile for 


** “ Boys and Girls.” By James W. Foley. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Dent.) 

+ ‘ The Literature of the Egyptians.” By E. H. Wallis Budge. 
38s. 6d. net. (Dent.) ‘‘A History of the Egyptian People.” 


By E. H. Wallis Budge. 


3s. od. net. (Dent.) 


Lover’s Lane. 


From “ Boys and Girls" (Dent). 


the common man, not by imaginative insight (his work 
is designedly only an informative handbook), but by the 
sheer insight of tireless investigation. 


Nobody can possibly conceive the significance of dy- 
nastic Egyptian literature, without realising its absolute 
dependence upon the religious life of the people. The 
Egyptians seemed to possess no kind of secular imagination 
at all. Even the autobiographical confidences of priests 
and state officers ; the official Press Bureau of invasion, 
conquest, and pillage ; the homely apothegms of daily 
life and the stories of travel and adventure, though not 
obviously religious in aim, are either modelled upon or 
inspired by mythological and ritualistic example and 
precedent. And by far the majority of the writings 
inscribed upon papyri, stele, and other monuments, and 
cut into the walls of tombs, pyramids, obelisks, and sarco- 
phagi, are devoted to hymns and legends of the gods, to 
dithyrambic songs (such as in the Pyramid Texts), to moral 
and spiritual exhortation in the manner of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, to elaborate stories of the Creation, and to 
the sacrosanct Books of the Dead, written to speed the 
soul to a safe harbourage in the other world. It is no 
doubt the prevalence of theological literature which partly 
accounts for the absence of revolutionary expression, 
common in a people like the Egyptians, where the absolute 
autocracy of the king, the domination of the priestly 
orders, the rule of innumerable petty nobles, and the 
tradition of Imperialism and aggrandisement, result in a 
grinding oppression of the slaves and the industrial and 
agricultural classes. For the Egyptian religion was not 
dnly an intense faith, but a peculiar weapon and monopoly 
in the hands of the aristocratic caste. The consequence 
was that literature flourished, so long as it was conserva- 
tive and was non-existent, as an expression of the inarticu- 
late needs of the people. Still, it is a fine literature, as 
extracts from Dr. Budge’s book (translated with faultless 
taste and appreciation of the English language) show 
amply enough. The ornaments, similes and coloured 
paraphrase of mystical symbolism are, as might be expected, 
far more characteristic of its temper, than simple and 
direct statement. Its imagery, though often, as in so 
many ancient literatures, a tedious cataloguing of attri- 
butes, can be magnificent and even exquisite. And in this 
literature, as in all literatures, there is that note of tem- 
porality, of regret at the passing of beauty, which is in 
Villon’s ‘“‘ Ot sont les neiges d’antan ?”” and Keats’ “ Joy, 
whose hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu.”’ 


Dr. Budge’s historical résumé is divided into two parts— 
the dynastic records of Egypt, down to the Turkish occupa- 
tion, and an attempt at reconstructing the religious habits 
and daily life of the different classes. Before the reign o! 
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the Ptolemies (the first Ptolemy was one of Alexander of 
Macedon’s generals), and the Roman suzerainty, and after 
the Neolithic period, Egypt, in the course of 4,000 years, 
had no fewer than thirty dynasties—native, Theban, 
Semitic, Hensu, Nubian, Assyrian, Persian, and Mace- 
donian. No history is more chequered, more futile in its 
foreign policy, and more glorious in its architectural 
achievements, also religious in their purpose and signifi- 
cance, and no nation has had as intricate, varied, and 
numerous a divine hierarchy. The history of ancient 
Egypt is indeed a history of its kings and its gods. To 
us, it is the history of the builders of its Pyramids. 
HAROLD MASSINGHAM. 


EARL ROBERTS.* 


This is a serviceable and well-written chronicle of those 
more public achievements of one of our greatest soldiers, with 
which most of us are more or less superficially acquainted. 
It recounts the main facts of the career of Frederick Sleigh 
Roberts—how he was born at Cawnpore, September 30th, 
1832 ; how he was educated at Eton and at. the military 
colleges of Sandhurst and Addiscombe ; how he took part 
in the Indian Mutiny, assisting at the Siege of Delhi and 
at the Relief of Lucknow and winning the Victoria Cross ; 
how he served in the Abyssinian Expedition ; how, in the 
second Afghan War he made his famous march from Kabul 
to Kandahar ; how, first as Commander-in-Chief at Madras, 
and subsequently as Commander-in-Chief of the whole 
Indian Army, he re-organised the military forces of the 
King-Emperor ; and how finally, in the darkest hour of 
the South African struggle, he revived the prestige of 
British ‘arms and turned the fortunes of the war. All this 
Sir George tells us in a narrative which—interesting as it is 
in many ways—suffers considerably in perspicuity from 
the unpardonable oversight which has permitted a military 
history of this seeming importance, dealing with operations 
on two continents, to issue from the press entirely un- 
provided with maps. But—to tell the truth—the theme 
which Sir George has elected to tackle seems to interest 
rather than to inspire him: he never rises to the height 
of his great argument. On the one hand, he tells us 
nothing fresh about the personality of Earl Roberts, and, 
on the other, he fails to explain where, when, and in what 
circumstances that great strategist mastered his job, 
learned, that is to say, to move and to maintain an army 
in the field, with due attention to communications, trans- 
port and supplies. Apart, however, from this failure to 
appreciate the significance and the bearing of that twenty 
years’ apprenticeship to his work which Earl Roberts 
served in the Quartermaster-General’s Department of the 
Indian Army (1857-1878), apart, too, from the quaint 
blunder which the biographer makes in devoting twenty- 
five pages of the life of his hero to that ill-considered attack 
on Cronje’s laager at Paardeberg, for which Lord Kitchener 
and not Lord Roberts was responsible, Sir George has, in 
this, the latest account of the great Field-Marshal’s doings, 
given us a trustworthy and quite a readable example of 
book-making. When we say that a work of this kind is 
‘neither an intimate biography nor a study of campaigns in 
the manner of Kinglake or of Napier, we are not seeking 
to belittle it, we are merely desirous of indicating its 
unambitious character and scope. 


THE WORKS OF TAGORE.+ 


All those who have read Tagore’s masterpiece, the 
“‘ Gitanjali,” will ask, in meeting two other of his books, 
whether they are equal to that one, and we must answer at 
once that in our opinion the lyrical beauties, which are 

* “ The Life of Lord Roberts, K.G., V.C.” 
George Forrest, C.I.E. 16s. net. (Cassell.) 


+ “The King of the Dark Chamber.” 
Tagore. 4s. 6d. net. 
dranath Tagore. 
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By Rabindranath 
(Macmillan.)—“‘ Chitra.” By Rabin- 
2s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


the great merit of the ‘‘ Gitanjali,’’ are in ‘“‘ The King of 
the Dark Chamber ” somewhat cloaked by the mysticism 
that of course was also a considerable feature of the great 
book. It is unnecessary to explain who is the “ King,”’ 
that personage whom many search for with more or less 
success ; in fact, we should prefer if they were now and 
then disposed to interest themselves in other matters. It 
is not a play which could well be acted, not merely because 
the “‘ King ’”’ remains invisible, but because the flitting to 
and fro of a number of characters seems to be governed 
by no dramatic, but by a loftier sense. What particularly 
attracts us in this work are the incidental songs, especially 
those which the Grandfather sings, he being one of the few 
characters who remain permanently in our recollection. 
For example : 

“T am waiting with my all in the hope of losing everything. 

I am watching at the roadside for him who turns one out into 

the open road, 

Who hides himself and sees, who loves you unknown to you, 

I have given my heart in secret love to him, 

I am waiting with my all in the hope of losing everything.” 
This work is not so well translated by Tagore into English 
as was the “ Gitanjali,’’ and the reason is that he very often 
uses slang or unpoetic expressions which are at variance 
with the atmosphere, at any rate with our idea of the 
Indian atmosphere. 

“Chitra”? is a far more delightful thing. ‘“‘ Like an 
endless meaning,” says Modana, who is Eros, “in the 
narrow span of a song.”” And while we can read “ Chitra ”’ 
in an hour, it will not quickly fade from us. Simple and 
beautiful and grand, it recounts the adventure of a Princess 
and her Hero-Lover ; it has, we learn, been performed in 
India without scenery ; and although two gods, Modana 
and Vasanta, are introduced, there are no difficulties in the 
way of an adequate representation. It is practically a duet 
of love between Chitra and Arjuna, the latter being a prince 
of the house of Kurus who, during the action, is living as 
a hermit in the forest. The lyrical drama is based on a 
story from the Mahabharata, which tells how Arjuna came 
to Manipur and asked the king for the hand of his charming 
daughter. The princess had always been treated as if she 
were the king’s son, for he had no other child, and on con- 
dition that Arjuna agrees to let the princess’s son be “‘ the 
price that I shall demand for this marriage,” the king gives 
his consent; Arjuna lives there for three years, and on 
the birth of the child he sets out again on his travels. In 
Tagore’s play there are, as we would expect, various 
subtleties introduced: ‘‘ Not for the short span of a day, 
but for one whole year,’’ says Vasanta, Lord of the Seasons, 
*‘the charm of spring blossoms shall nestle round thy 
limbs.”” And when Arjuna succumbs to her: “ Alas,” 
she cries, ‘‘ it is not I, not I, Arjuna! It is the deceit ofa 
god. Go, go, my hero, go. Woo not falsehood, offer not 
your great heart to an illusion. Go.” And the following 
scene between her and the two gods is gloriously Ruskinian 
and at the same time Oriental. ‘‘ From the flowering 
Malati bower overhead,” says she, “‘ silent kisses dropped 
over my body. On my hair, my breast, my feet, each 
flower chose a bed to die on. I slept. ... It seemed to 
me that I had, on opening my eyes, died to all realities of 
life and undertqne a dream birth into a shadow land. Shame 
slipped to my feet like loosened clothes. I heard his call— 
‘ Beloved, my most beloved!’ And all my forgotten lives 
united in one and responded to it.” But she longs to 
reveal herself to him without disguise. ‘‘ A time will come 
of itself,” says Vasanta, ‘‘ when the heat-cloyed bloom of 
the body will droop, and Arjuna will gladly accept the 
abiding fruitful truth in thee. Oh, child, go back to thy 
mad festival.”” In the rest of the play, whose develop- 
ment excites our intense sympathy, there are frequent 
passages over which we linger: ‘“‘I am thinking,” says 
Arjuna, “‘ that you, with this same lightness of touch and 
sweetness, are weaving my days of exile into an immortal 
wreath, to crown me when I return home.’”’ And “ the 


loveliness of your body,” says Vasanta to the princess, 
** will return to-morrow to the inexhaustible stores of the 
The beauties of this small book are almost in- 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 


spring.” 


exhaustible. 
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WOMEN AND MEN- 


In ‘“‘ The Three Sisters ’’ Miss Sinclair has given us a 
poignant story, admirably skilful in staging, conduct, and 
construction. No doubt its sombreness of tone partly 
inheres in the conception itself, and so has the artistic 
cachet of true inevitableness; yet the reflective reader 
will detect in this somewhat morbific atmosphere traces 
of the author’s own parti pris. The Carteret sisters, for 
example, are genuine creations, while the father, who is the 
hinge of their lives, is distinctly a construction——an amalgam 
of unlovely qualities against which, as against certain 
ethical formulas, the writer is discernibly running a tilt. 
Jim Greatorex, too, stands forth a living personality, so 
truly created that one is scarcely conscious of the builder’s 
hand ; yet in the happenings which centre about him one 
again savours, here and there, the parti pris. In the 
same way one feels that the triumph of the meek, ‘‘ good 
and sweet,’’ subtly hypocritical Mary, though very cleverly 
managed, is managed. 

The action of the story lies in the black-grey village of 
Garth, Garthdale: a milieu heartily loathed by Mary 
and Ally Carteret, loved for its magical moors by the 
third sister, the nobler Gwenda. The flat gloom of the 
Vicarage home, ruled by the bullying father, is impinged 
upon by a well-drawn, upstanding character, Dr. Rowcliffe. 
The pursuit of Rowcliffe by the unhappy, fragile, neurotic 
Ally is the first phase of a drama—too full and complex 
for a just conspectus in any short article—whose issue is 
the powerful climax of Chapter XLVIII. But upon some 
of the high-lighted moments of the drama _ interest 
fastens strongly, e.g. the telling incident of the mare’s 
colic; the clever turn given to the story by Ally’s en- 
deavour to reclaim Greatorex, leading to her meal by his 
fireside ; the concert, with Jim’s exalted emotionalism ; 
Essy Gale’s parting with the Vicar, and subsequent scene 
with her mother; the moment in which Gwenda accepts 
her own adoration of Rowcliffe—‘ It had received the 
dangerous sanction of her soul.’”” Markedly effective also 
are the scenes in Chapters XXXIII. and XXXIV. between 
the Vicar and his daughters ; the finessing by which Mary 
wins her traitorous triumph ; the finely touched repentance 
of Greatorex—and most markedly the climax, already 
alluded to, of Ally’s débdcle. After this point the story, 
though it maintains its hold, is less convincing, for one 
acquiesces but doubtfully in the strong Gwenda’s obsession, 
through so many years, by a futile passion. 

Mr. Coningsby Dawson obtains his effects in ‘‘ The 
Raft ’’ mainly by a sequence of impressionistic sketches, 
telling and clever ‘in their brushwork, but sometimes 
over-sudden and keyed a little too highly, for the plane of 
nature. Jehane, for instance, falls deeply in love immedi- 
ately, loses the lover to her friend Nan, steps off the raft 
of spinsterhood into matrimony with another man, and, 
already a mother, embarks upon a fresh marriage in 
Chapter VI. Verily the modern novelist is a quick-firer 
or nothing! Asa foil to the sour, jealous, brooding Jehane 
the author depicts with marked success, in her friend Nan, 
a lovable wife and mother, sweet all through yet in nowise 
vapid. The figure of Nan gleams brightly all through the 
relations of the two families whose affairs are the chief 
concernment of the story.. Her husband, Barrington, is 
the strong sound man ; the other, Jehane’s second venture, 
is a flimsy, contemptible creature upon whom, in the 
present writer’s view, the artist bestows too large a space 
of canvas. He is frankly a bore to every character in 
the book; and the reader, painfully in accord with this 
verdict, could well do with less of Ocky Waffles. Yet if 
over-done, Ocky is well done, and strikes a note of geniune 
pathos on the emergence which follows upon his downfall, 
the events precedent to which might be compressed with 
advantage to the work. 

At one period of the story the reader is somewhat over- 
loaded with the infants of the two families, and their 
funniments ; but when the babies grow up into children, 


* “The Three Sisters.’’ By May Sinclair. 6s. (Hutchinson.)— 
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the author is at his best. In the tricycling adventures 
of Peter and Kay he gives us childhood done with real 
charm, while the semi-fairy tale of Happy Cottage and the 
Haunted Wood is enwrapped in an atmosphere of true 
poetic feeling and subtly quiet beauty. The Fawn Man 
and the Golden Woman are clever, intentionally elusive 
sketches. In the vivid snapshots of Henley, with its riot 
of colour and love-making, as in the astonishingly vital 
moments of the race for the Headship of the river, the 
author shows his command of the living-picturesque. 
The low-comedy characters, though funny enough, might 
have been a little more sparingly used, especially as each 
and all—cabmen, cooks, nursemaids, policemen, use the 
same over-accented cockney dialect. 
HAROLD VALLINGs. 


THE FORERUNNER OF MODERN 
CHEMISTRY.* 


A romantic interest always attaches to a man who, 
being endowed by Providence with wealth and high station, 
foregoes the public career which such advantages would 
seem naturally to mark out for him, and devotes his life 
to the furtherance of thought. Such a man was Robert 
Boyle, the youngest son of the great Earl of Cork, who 
rendered such distinguished services to the English Crown 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and who 
left a large family of sons and daughters, each one of 
whom was well fitted by nature to uphold their father’s 
lofty reputation. Robert Boyle could have achieved 
any position that he chose. He could have been a peer, 
But to him titular great- 
ness seemed “‘ an impediment to the knowledge of many 
retired truths’; and he felt, over and above the absence 
of any “inward motion to it by the Holy Ghost,’ that 
the less he shared in the patrimonies of the Church the 
more influence he would have in religious matters. He 
would not fetter himself by tests and oaths (and for this 
reason declined the presidency of the Royal Society, of 
which he was one of the chief ornaments), he could not 
alter his character, he wished to remain completely free 
to pursue his researches for the good of mankind in the 
service of God. And so it was that he remained to the 
end simply ‘‘ Mr. Boyle ’’—a virtuoso and an “‘ Honourable 
Person,’’ and that he died unmarried within seven days 
of his sister Lady Ranelagh, the staunchest of all his 
friends and the only person who knew the story of the 
small ring which he wore from his youth onwards “ for a 
particular reason.” 

Posterity has not given to Boyle quite so high a scientific 
reputation as he enjoyed among his contemporaries, and 
the comparative vagueness with which Miss Masson des- 
cribes the results of his main life’s work is the more sur- 
prising that she*does not appear wholly to accept this 
modern estimate. The principal facts, of course, are 
here. We hear much in an indefinite manner of Boyle’s 
air-pump, the Machina Boyleana, perfected for him by 
Hooke, which was to enable him to make a “ just theory 
of the air,’’ and to ‘‘ demonstrate its elasticity.”” We 
have a due reference to ‘‘ Boyle’s Law ”’ and to the kindred 
‘‘ Hooke’s Law.”” We are referred to a recent Presidential 
Address to the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in which Sir William Ramsay stated : 


“It was Robert Boyle, in his ‘Skeptical Chymist,’ who first 
controverted these ancient and medieval notions, and who gave 
to the word ‘element’ the meaning it now possesses—the 
constituent of a compound.” 


In the main, however, Miss Masson gives us little detail 
as to the way in which Boyle “ amassed and examined 
evidences that were to break down the old mistaken 
notions of the Greek and medieval philosophy, and to 
build up—a very little way, perhaps, but on a new and 
sure foundation—the mighty structure of physical and 

* “ Robert Boyle.” By Flora Masson. 7s. 6d. net. (Con- 
stable.) 
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chemical science.’’ The laborious experiments of a chem- 
ical or a physical laboratory, fascinating as they are to 
the man of science, do not, perhaps, make very good 
reading, but so scholarly a biography as this is should 
certainly have contained more particulars as to Boyle’s 
work. A summary, such as that contained in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,” on this, the most important, 
aspect of Boyle’s life would have done no harm to a book 
written in so charming a style and containing accounts 
of so many delightful and interesting episodes. 

So thick, indeed, do these incidents press upon one 
another that one can readily understand Miss Masson’s 
absorption inthem. The Boyle’s are just the sort of people 
about whom it is a pleasure to read and write. Each one 
of them had a strongly-marked personality, which was 
not the less real if it did not show itself so patently as 
did that, for example, of “‘ unrewly’’ Mary, afterwards 
Countess of Warwick. Robert Boyle was no exception to 
the family rule. As quite a little fellow he was pronounced 
to be “‘ spiritay,’’ and his housemaster at Eton, Harrison, 
took peculiar trouble over his education. In his early 
days he was, perhaps, something of a prig, but this defect 
wore off, or we may be sure that Samuel Pepys would 
never have written of him in such appreciative terms as 
he did. One of the most pleasant traits of the Boyles 
was their staunchness. The great Earl of Cork was never 
too haughty to ignore a poor cousin, and Miss Masson 
argues with great plausibility that Milton’s life was prob- 
ably saved at the Restoration by the exercise of the 
powerful Boyle interest at Court. Robert Boyle in par- 
ticular was a thoroughly good man, incapable of acting 
against the dictates of his conscience, and charitable in 
a bounteous and unostentatious fashion, a man who took 
so seriously his position as Governor of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel that the New Englanders 
called him their ‘‘ charitable, indefatigable, nursing father.” 
If his own experiments entitle him to be styled the true 
forerunner of the modern chemist, there is no doubt that 
science also received great impetus from the mere re- 
searches of so noble minded and so nobly bred a gentleman 
as Robert Boyle. 

MAXwELL H. H. MAcarRTNEY. 


GODS AND MEN.* 


Mr. James Stephens already greatly daring in the 
“Crock of Gold,” and in ‘‘ Here are Ladies,” excels his 
own audacity in his last work, “ The Demi-Gods.” We 
had got used to lepra-charms and fairies, hobnobbing with 
philosophers and resisting arrest by the police, and it had 
seemed a natural thing, this blending of the human with 
the supernatural. But the corruption of an archangel, 
a seraph, and a cherub by the seductive philosophy of 
Patsy MacCann, the wandering tinker and thief of the 
West of Ireland, makes one open his eyes very wide. Of 
course, these heavenly beings were of Irish descent, and 
so may have had, on that account, a latent propensity for 
the mode of life to which Patsy MacCann introduced them. 
Anyway, no sooner had they divested themselves of their 
wings, their crowns, and other celestial trappings, than 
they at once accommodated themselves to the wandering 
life led by the tinker and his fair daughter, Mary. 

They learned to smoke strong plug-tobacco, to drink 
whisky when it was available, and generally to live on 
stolen food, without any human qualms of conscience. 
This was the society to which the celestial beings were 
introduced by Patsy : 


“The wandering ballad-singer with his wallet of songs slung 
at his ragged haunch; the travelling musician whose blotchy 
fiddle could sneeze out the ten strange tunes he had learned 
from his father and from his father’s generations before him ; 
the little band travelling the world carrying saplings and rushes 
from the stream which they wove cunningly into tables and 
chairs warranted not to last too long, the folk who sold rootless 


* “The Demi-Gods.” (Mac- 
millan.) 


By James Stephens. 5s. 


ferns to people from whose window-ledges they had previously 
stolen the pots to plant them in ; the men who went roaring along 
the roads driving the cattle before them from fair to market and 
back again; the hairy tinkers with their clattering metals, who 
marched in the angriest of battalions and who spoke a language 
composed entirely of curses.” 


Brien, of the O’Brien nation, who had set both Heaven 
and Hell by the ears, and had bewildered even Rhadaman- 
thus himself by his persistent claim for the return of his 
lost threepenny piece, reappears in ‘‘ The Demi-Gods,” 
only to meet with an inglorious end by being kicked to 
death by an inoffensive ass, while fighting with Patsy for 
the possession of the wanton Eileen in Cooley. 

There are many beautiful passages in the book, more 
especially those dealing with natural objects, the breaking 
of the dawn over the mountains, the gurgling of the streams 
and the fading of the daylight along the bosom of the happy 
fields. 

But it is the gradual unfolding of the idyll of the Cherub 
Art, and Mary MacCann, that Mr. Stephens reaches his 
highest level. Nothing could be more tender, more 
delicate, more beautiful than the dawn of love between 
the Demi-God and the Mortal Maid: 


“There was birth already between them—sex was born 
and something else was shaping feebly to existence. Love, that 
protection and cherishing, that total of life, the shy prince 
scarcely to be known among the teeming populations of the world, 
raised languidly from enchanted sleep a feeble hand. What 
fire did their eyes utter. The quiet night became soundingly 
vocal. Winged words were around her again as in that twilight 
when her heart loosed its first trials of song. Though the night 
was about her black and calm, there was dawn and sunlight 
in her heart, and she bathed herself deeply in the flame.” 


’ And, at last, Art chooses earth rather than heaven, 
rends in pieces his beautiful many-coloured wings and 
casts them to the winds. 


“* Let you and I go down after the people,’ he said. But 
Mary was weeping, and as they paced down the narrow track, 
he laid a great arm about her shoulder.” 


It is not easy to criticise Mr. Stephen’s work. He is 
in a class by himself, and we can only compare him with 
himself. It is enough to say that “ The Demi-Gods” 
bears this test of comparison and emerges with laurels 
undiminished. 

H. A. HINKSON. 


ADVENTURES IN THE COMMUNE* 


Quite the most interesting chapters of Mr. Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly’s new book of reminiscences, ‘‘My Adventures 
in the Commune,” are those which contain the author’s 
piquant little biographies of the leaders of the movement, 
men most of whose names are to the English reader abso- 
lutely unknown. Who, for instance has heard of Paschal 
Gnousset, the bel-ami and “ blood”’ of the great revolt ? 
Yet Gnousset belonged in turn to the Central Committee 
of the Federation of the National Guard and to the Com- 
mune, and acted as a sort of Foreign Secretary ; while, 
after his escape with his friend Rochefort from New Cale- 
donia, he founded a journal called ‘‘ L’Education Physique,”’ 
to which, says Mr. Vizetelly, young Frenchmen largely owe 
it that nowadays they have made such progress in foot- 
ball, boxing, and other sports and pastimes. General 
Cluseret, again, is but nominis umbra. Yet he was the 
Commune’s War Minister, and long before the Municipal 
Guard revolted, he was a well-known military adventurer. 
Under the Republican Government of 1848 he commanded 
a battalion of the Mobile Guard and received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour for his share in suppressing the 
June insurrection. Subsequently he took part in the 


Crimean War, served under Garibaldi in Sicily, fought 
under McClellan in the American Civil War, and was mixed 
up with the Fenian scheme for seizing Chester Castle. 


*« My Adventures in the Commune.’”’ By Ernest A. Vizetelly. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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Apart from these admirable pen-portraits of 
the more eminent Communards, boot-makers, 
many of them, characteristically enough, the most 
attractive feature of this excellent volume of 
memoirs is the full and trenchant analysis which 
Mr. Vizetelly gives of the causes of the great 
upheaval ; never have they been more keenly 
probed or more clearly summarised. 


DOSTEOVSKY SELF-REVEALED.* 


Almost any collection of letters is bound to 
be a web of mingled yarn, good and ill 
together. Even Lamb wrote letters unfit for 
publication—unfit, I hasten to add, through 
absence of interest, not through presence of 
naughtiness. This volume is no exception to 
the rule. Some of the letters have little special 
interest, and some have merely flashes of interest. 
In some, too, the interest is painful, monotonous, 
and slightly irrelevant. Page follows page giving 
us little but the repetition of the sad and, we 
fear, not very heroic story of Dostoevsky’s 
struggles with debt, illness, and temptation in 
foreign cities. All these things, we know, were 
factors of great importance in his art and life ; 
but the letters represent them out of all pro- 
portion. The thing that matters most, the 
intense nationalism that makes him almost 
the best interpreter of Russia to us Western 
Europeans, appears here (if the Hibernianism 
be permitted) by its absence rather than by 
its presence. We get his perpetual complaints at 
absence from Russia, but we get far too little of 
his actual vivifying contact with the native soil. 
The foreign letters have not even the interest of 
travel literature. In Switzerland or in Italy Dostoevsky 
saw nothing but deprivation of Russia. The great Gibbon 
remarks of a famous city to which volumes have been 
devoted, ‘‘ The spectacle of Venice afforded some hours of 
astonishment’; upon which Mr. Birrell remarks that, 
long-winded as Gibbon is supposed to be, no one could be 
shorter with a city or a century. Dostoevsky is equally 
curt. Tired of Switzerland, he crosses to Milan, and stays 
there merely because he cannot afford to go further. But, 
he adds, ‘“‘ At the end of November, I mean to move to 
Florence, for there are Russian papers there, and perhaps 
living may be cheaper. On the way I shall make a détour 
to Venice, so as to show it to my wife.” Has anyone 
else ever given such amazing reasons for visiting the pearls 
of Italy ? 7 

While we are in the vein of objection let us note another 
defect of the volume. Its provenance is uncertain. It 
seems to be a translation, not from Russian originals, 
but from a German edition with many excisions, perhaps 
judicious, perhaps not—we simply do not know. We do 
know, however, that a whole series of letters was with- 
drawn from publication by the author’s widow, and remains 
sealed up in the Dostoevsky Museum at Moscow. The 
volume is thus frankly imperfect. Let us take it then for 
what it is, and be thankful that we have so much. 

That much is a very great deal; for the volume at its 
best is most fascinating and appealing. There is danger 
in being positive about anything; but I feel sure that 
in no collection of letters, wheresoever issued and «by 
whomsoever written, can there be found a more wonderful, 
moving document than the long letter written by Dosto- 
evsky to his brother in 1854, describing his journey from 
the Petersburg prison to Siberia, and his experiences as a 
convict in those regions of sorrow. The letter is the germ 
of ‘‘ The House of the Dead,” and those who know that 
vivid and dreadful book will be specially glad to meet 

ae Letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoevsky to His 


Family and Friends.” Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
7s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Soldiers firing on insurgents 
from the housetops. 
From “ My Adventures in the Commune” (Chatto & Windus). 


its first-hand original. The latter is preceded by certain 
others written from the fortress during the first months of 
his imprisonment, and the set forms a narrative of most 
terrible interest. Let us piece together a few_quotations : 

“The worst of all are the twilight hours. It is soon quite 
dark here. I often cannot get to sleep till about one or two 
in the morning, and the five hours during which I have to lie 
in darkness are hard to bear. They are injuring my health 
more than anything else. . . . I have lost all sense of time. . . . 
Possibly I shall not, all the summer through, see so much as 
one green leaf. ... [The months pass on.] The autumn 
months, which I find so trying, are drawing near, and with 
them returns my hypochondria. The sky is already grey; 
my health and good heart are dependent on those little tatters 
of blue that I can see from my casemate. But, at any rate, 
I’m alive. ... [The winter comes.] To-day, the 22nd of 
December, we were all taken to Semyonovsky Square. There 
the death-sentence was read to us, we were given the Cross to 
kiss, the dagger was broken over our heads, and our funeral 
toilets made. Then three of us were put standing before the 
palisades for the execution of the death-sentence. I was sixth 
in the row; we were called up by groups of three, and so I was 
in the second group, and had not more than a minute to live. 
I thought of you, my brother, and of yours ; in that last moment 
you alone were in my mind; then first I learnt how very much 
I love you, my beloved brother.” 


As we know now, the sentences were never méant to be 
carried out: they were intended as a lesson of ‘‘ frightful- 
ness’ to the supposed revolutionaries, whose real punish- 
ment was to be exile to Siberia. Our space does not 
permit of any quotations from the long Siberia letter, 
with its terrible description of the convicts’ shed, reeking 
with wet and filth and stench unutterable. Perhaps it is 
as well. Mere quotation would convey little of its cumula- 
tive effect. 

Dostoevsky was twice an exile; and it is safe to say 
that he was harmed more by his flight into Europe to 
escape his debts than by the hardships of his earlier punish- 
ment. At the worst Siberia was Russia, and, whatever 
he suffered, he was less unhappy there than in the detested 
cities of the Occident. He accepted the first exile as a 
challenge to the spirit, and got from his experience a certain 
quality that makes his work intensely individual and 
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appealing ; from the second and more ignominious exile 
he got a few scenes and incidents for his novels, but got 
them at a terrible cost to his soul. So bitterly did this 
Russian of the Russians hate his self-imposed imprison- 
ment in Germany, Switzerland and Italy, that he resented, 
with a sort of personal hatred, the apparent happiness of 
his countrymen who preferred to live abroad, Hence 
arose his quarrel with Turgenev : 


“I kept putting off my visit to him—still, eventually I had 
to call. I went about noon and found him at breakfast. I’ll 
tell you frankly—I never really liked the man. . . . My bitterest 
complaint against him is his book ‘Smoke.’ He told me him- 
self that the leading idea, the point at issue, in that book is 
this: If Russia were destroyed by an earthquake and vanished 
from the globe, it would mean no loss to humanity—it would 
not even be noticed. . . . Amongst other things, he told me 
that we are bound to craw] in the dust before the Germans . 
and that all attempts to create an independent Russian culture 
are but folly and pigheadedness. . . . I brought forth all the 
hatred that these three months have accumulated in me against 
the Germans. ‘Do you know what swindlers and rogues they 
are here? Verily the common people are much more evil and 
dishonest here than they are with us ; and that they are stupider 
there can be no doubt. With what has your “ civilization ’”’ 
endowed the Germans, and wherein do they surpass us?’ He 
turned pale (it is no exaggeration), and said: ‘In speaking 
thus, you insult me personally. You know quite well that I 
have definitely settled here, that I consider myself a German 
and not a Russian, and am proud of it... .’ We took leave 
of one another politely and I promised myself that I would 
never again cross Turgenev’s threshold.” 


The volume concludes with some excellent personal 
recollections and contemporary judgments of Dostoevsky. 
Until a fuller collection of letters shall displace it, the book 
is the finest interpretation to be had of this wild and often 
puzzling novelist. One thing clearly emerges: that to 
Dostoevsky’s typical characters—to Raskolnikov, Alyosha, 
Myshkin and the rest, another must be added—Dostoevsky 
himself. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


IN DEFENCE OF WHAT MIGHT BE* 


There could be no better evidence of the profound impres- 
sion made by his “‘ What Is and What Might Be” than 
this apology which Mr. Edmond Holmes has now written. 
Just three years have passed since Mr. Holmes published 
his educational work. In so brief a space of time it would 
be absurd to suppose that any very widespread practical 
results could have been achieved, even if the remarkable 
theories which he then enunciated had met with instan- 
taneous and general acceptance. It takes time to“ scrap 
the educational machinery of a country and to substitute 
new “ plant.” But, of course, no such ready acceptance 
was found for his theories, and, though Mr. Holmes awoke 
responsive chords in the hearts of many earnest thinkers, 
whether professed educationists or not, he has had to meet 
a flood of criticism both of the intelligent and unintelligent 
order. 

Among these critics the Herbartians have been prominent, 
and it is with their objections to his views that Mr. Holmes 
first deals. He is careful to point out that the followers of 
Herbart do not necessarily represent the views that Herbart 
himself would have preached to-day had he lived to see, 
for example, the results of recent researches into wheat 
and other cultivated plant nature, and throughout he 
shows a markedly fair appreciation of Herbart’s undeniable 
contribution to educational theory. His words, therefore, 
gain additional force when, after proclaiming his belief 
that there are certain central tendencies in human nature 
which are directed towards the ideal perfection of the 
human type, that in promise and potency Man is good, 
and that the function of education is to foster the growth 
of human nature as an organic whole, and so help it to unfold 
its natural goodness and grow towards its natural perfection, 
he proceeds : 

* “In Defence of What Might Be.” 
4s. 6d. net. 


By M. E. Bulkley. 
Manual.’’ By D. C. Fisher. 


By E. G. A. Holmes. 
(Constable.)—‘‘ The Feeding of School Children.” 
38. 6d. net. -(Bell.)—‘‘ The Montessori 
(Constable.) 


4s. 6d. net. 


“If I were to abjure this faith, what would the Herbartians 
offer me in its place? A theory of education which is derived 
deductively from a fantastic psycho-philosophy, belonging to a 
bygone age, and is, therefore, out of touch with the more recent 
developments of psycho-philosophical speculation and psycho- 
physiological research; which repudiates the authority of 
Nature and derives no support from the analogies of the world 
of life and growth ; which is precluded by its own first principles 
from studying human nature as it manifests itself in the child’s 
unfolding life, . . . which makes the teacher a mere purveyor 
of ‘ presentations ’ or ‘ ideas,’ and yet allows him to flatter himself 
that he is a builder of souls; . . . which regards itself as final and 
authoritative, and would impose itself dogmatically, if it could 
but capture the machinery of education, on every teacher and 
every child.” 


But the Herbartians are not the only critics with whom 
Mr. Holmes breaks a lance. In a chapter on “ Original 
Sin ’’ he makes a vigorous reply to the attack made upon 
him by Canon Scott Holland, and concludes a piece of 
remarkably close and lucid reasoning with the prophecy 
that the battle of Armageddon which is to come upon us in 
the world of ideas will be one ‘‘ between Supernaturalism 
and the ‘ Higher Pantheism,’’’ between those who would 
break up the Universe into two dissevered worlds—one 
shadowy and the other dead—and those who think of it 
as a living whole.’’ From Canon Scott Holland and the 
neo-Anglican intellectuals Mr. Holmes passes on to Professor 
Eucken in a chapter on the “‘ Philosophy of Self-Realisa- 
tion,” and thence again to Dr. Geraldine Hodgson and 
those who hold with her that the fundamental ideas of 
the Montessori system and of that urged by Mr. Holmes 
must lead children down the ‘“‘ Primrose Path ” of ruination 
and aggravate that national decadence which, in the eyes 
of these critics, appears to be taken for granted. 

One of the most important chapters is that in which 
Mr. Holmes suggests a few remedies for the evils he deplores. 
He does not present us with any cut-and-dried scheme ; 
he puts forward his ideas ‘‘ reluctantly, and almost against 
my better judgment ”’ ; his aim in writing about education 
is to set people thinking. The full force of his suggestions 
is only to be appreciated by the initiated, but it is of 
interest to learn that he would abolish the examinations 
for entrance into the Public Schools, boycott the Oxford 
and Cambridge and all other local examinations, do away 
with the elementary school teacher’s Certificate examination 
and induce the Training Colleges to undergo a radical 
transformation from within. Truly a sweeping set of pro- 
posals, but as an educationist Mr. Holmes is nothing if 
not drastic, and his skill and ease as a writer helps him 
not a little to put forward his theories in the most plausible 
and attractive manner, even when (as is often the case) 
he is arguing out some profound philosophical truth. 

Of the other two books under review a brief notice must 
suffice. Mrs Fisher is already well-known to education- 
ists as not only a warm champion, but an able exponent 
of the Montessori system, and this reputation will be fully 
maintained by her extremely useful handbook. She says 
what she has to say in the simpliest and most lucid lan- 
guage, and if she has nothing very fresh to tell to the initiated 
her book—which is admirably illustrated—should make an 
excellent introduction to a study of the more purely 
philosophical principles of Dr. Montessori’s system. Miss 
Bulkley’s monograph is a sturdy piece of informative 
writing which discusses the subject in very considerable 
detail and bears evidence in every page of having been 
written by one who thoroughly understands a most diffi- 
cult and important problem. Her general conclusions’ 
that in present conditions the provision of school meals 
is a necessity ; that the meals should be provided for ail 
children (in the Public Elementary Schools) without any 
inquiry into their parents’ circumstances, and that the 
meals should be continued throughout the school year 
and, if necessary, during the holidays will, of course, not 
meet with general acceptance. That the favourite saying 
of Sir Roger de Coverley applies to this as to other problems, 
Miss Bulkley is quite willing to admit ; and her own fairness 
to her opponents leads one to express the hope that they 
will at least do her the justice to consider carefully the 
facts and arguments which she has marshalled with such 
obvious care and skill. M. 
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“THE DEATH OF A NOBODY.”* 


Let us say at once that this is a book of uncommon 
beauty, power, and significance. It is entirely original, 
perfect in its workmanship, and so rarified and pointed in 
its minute and delicate psychology, that choice and brilliant 
as is the handling of the theme, its fidelity to the common, 
seemingly trivial, but actually momentous facts of life, 
is unquestionable. The ‘“ nobody” is an engine-driver, 
who dies early in the book. All the remaining chapters 
are devoted to tracing the permutations, radiations and 
electrical affinities of the dead man’s soul with the souls of 
the living people with whom, however remotely and 
partially, it comes into contact. It tingles through the 
consciousness of his fellow-lodgers, of the little girls who 
buy a wreath for the grave, through the funeral procession, 
through the minds of the old father and mother of the 
dead man, away in Auvergne, and finally through the 
vague aspirations and probings of a young man strolling 
the boulevards two years later. It is a supremely intricate 
and difficult piece of work, but its most intangible and 
fragmentary reactions are described, sorted and analyzed, 
with an almost uncanny precision and penetration. There 
is no book quite like it in all the range of modern fiction, 
be it French, English, Swedish, Italian or Russian. A 
portion of its ideas is, no doubt, derived from M. Bergson’s 
theories of group-consciousness, but these hypotheses are 
so wonderfully translated into imaginative psychology, that 
its illumination becomes entirely its own. In spite of the 
elaborate and meticulous study of the most evanescent of 
human emotions, the book never loses its entity in the 
pursuit of mere detail. For there is nothing which M. 
Romaines describes, which he does not make of a powerful 
and subtle value. The translation is remarkably well 
done. It is faithful, but not baldly literal, exact, but 
always choice and exquisite, and it really does grapple, as 
few translations do, with the quintessence of the author’s 
meaning. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN.? 


The second of these two volumes, the fourth of the col- 
lected works in English, contains the ‘‘ Legendary and 
Symbolic Dramas,” “‘ Hannele,” ‘‘ The Sunken Bell,” and 
““ Henry of Aue ”’ ; and in the introduction to it Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn, the editor, deals with the new idealism ”’ in 
the advent of which these plays had their part. ‘‘ Maeter- 
linck,’’ he says, ‘“‘ began to weave his unearthly dreams ; 
[bsen was confirmed in the tendency to symbolism that 
germinates in the plays of his middle period ; Strindberg 
turned mystic; Rostand gave new life to the romantic 
drama in verse”’; and then he adds this curious sentence: 
‘““ Various as these manifestations were, they sprang from 
a common weariness of the hardness of truth and the 
pitilessness of life.’’ That sentence is, perhaps, a more 
illuminating comment both on the change in question and 
on the situation that preceded and occasioned it, than it 
was meant to be. It might more truly be said that the 
revolt was from a hardness that was not true, and from a 
form of pitilessness that was not life, but born of literary 
circles, into a symbolism and sentiment equally untrue to 
life, and equally born of literary circles. ‘Those who are 
hunted by an obsession seldom escape from it; for its 
presence is as obvious in the averted glance and the 
defending arm as it was in the preceding hypnotic 
obedience; and in Gerhart Hauptmann, in these two 
volumes before us, both aspects may be seen of a partial 
and, therefore, inaccurate vision. 

Truth may be hard, but it is also exalting, and the 
exaltation flushes the hardness with ardour, though it 
may not diminish its severity. So life may be pitilessness 
enough, but it has its compensations to those who are 


* The Death of a Nobody. By Jules Romains. Translated 
by Desmond McCarthy and Sidney Waterlow. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Howard Latimer.) 

+ ‘‘ The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann.” Vols. III. 


and IV. 5s. net each. 


(Martin Secker.) 


willing to become aware of them. It is mainly a question 
of attitude. ‘‘ Michael Kramer’’ for instance, is pitilessly 
true in its description of the ardent teacher and painter, 
the very earnestness and rightness of whose demands on 
his family was the measure of his misunderstanding 
of them and of their withdrawal from him as domineering ; 
of the narrow-minded wife whose limited intelligence be- 
came so ugly beside the husband ; of Arnold, his son, with 
a wayward stock of genius in him that the father recog- 
nised (and we ought also to recognise seeing we are told 
it exists), but lazy, thriftless and fundamentally sordid ; 
and of Michaline, the daughter, the only one who recog- 
nised the father’s real splendour, solid, trustworthy, 
appreciative and patient, but without any of the genius 
for which her father sought. It is all true, terribly true, 
and we may recognise it as we would recognise a photo- 
graph ; yet, like a photograph, it is only superficially true. 
The two factors from which the situation takes its virtue 
are the genius in Arnold which caused his father to expect 
so much from him, and Michael Kramer’s own large purpose 
in life. The central scene in the play, when Michael, 
possessed of the secret of Arnold’s nightly wanderings, 
struggles with his son in an effort to find some nobility to 
which to appeal, takes its whole value from these two 
opposing factors in the play. Yet even as we call them 
factors we have to recognise that they are rather stipula- 
tions conceded than things made real ; for Arnold’s genius 
is never made real to us (and therefore his death is less a 
tragedy than a desirable dismissal), whereas Michael’s own 
art only emerges in some slight sentences by Lachmann. 
Whether the factors of a play should remain a stipulation 
—or rather, how far they may do so—is its own question ; 
at the moment the consideration is that had these things 
been made real to us, the whole picture would have been 
made, not less pitiless, but pitiless in our altogether different 
way ; with the sordidness a relieving dignity and splendour 
would have taken their part, even though it were only a 
missed splendour, a fallen dignity, in Arnold. Indeed, 
we should then have pitied Arnold, instead of wishing to 
have him put out of the way. 

As it is, we look in upon the Arnold family—bereft of 
that which, as Hauptmann, the dramatist, tacitly admits, 
alone makes it interesting—as we might look in on Teufels- 
dréckh’s garrett, dust-strewn and dejected, without seeing 
the visions, ‘‘ alone with the stars,’’ that made it splendid. 
Comedy might relieve the strain; and indeed comedy does 
so in the preceding play of the same volume “ Colleague 
Crampton.’’ And so, even in “Lonely Lives,” it is not 
easy to keep patience with John Vockerat. Without being 
at all too inquisitive, we would like to hear more of his 
conversations with Anna Mohr before deciding what sort of 
liberty it was he desired. The circumstances would be 
unimpeachable given an adequate ideal; but the equation, 
or lack of equation, remains rather mathematical than 
vital. We could more easily sympathise with a John 
Vockerat who desired Anna Mohr healthily and bodily, 
than a John Vockerat who is mainly an intellectual prig. 

Granted that it is an exceedingly difficult thing in a 
play to ring conviction out of intellectual ideals. Playgoers 
(we suppose even in a land of State-Theatres) wish to see 
something happening, in the mind if not from the fist. 
Indeed, that is one of the great problems of drama. Yet 
if it is to be answered it must be answered in terms of real 
life and not by way of such elaborate symbolism as Haupt- 
mann, turning from the inconclusiveness of the ‘‘ hardness 
of truth,’”’ gives us in ‘‘ The Sunken Bell.’” No doubt it 
is an elderly faith that an artist should believe in the things 
whereof he treats; but it is perfectly obvious that the 
trolls and spirits with which the play is adorned came from 
no further a distance than an artist’s fancy. Yet, even so, 
it is not easy to say whether they have any symbolical 
virtue ; or which of them have and which of them have 
not. Strictly speaking, the finest symbols the world has 
to show are a man’s own acts, if he reckon his life as a pur- 
poseful conflict; and certainly Heinrich’s Rautendelein 


does not bring the bell-founder’s ideal any closer to us 
Each is 


than the postulation of Arnold Kramer's genius. 
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Ben Jonson. 
From “ Poets Laureate of England” (Pitman). 


equally inconclusive, though for differing reasons. The im- 
possibility of the ideal has nothing to do with it; for some 
of the dreams that seem the least possible of realisation 
remain the most potent among the generations of men. 
Strangely enough the most convincing of these plays is 
that which was cast in the most arbitrary form, ‘‘ Henry 
of Aue.” The last act rather avoids than answers the 
difficult solution that was demanded; but to that 
point the action lies bravely where it should, in Henry’s 
own agony of despair. And the torment of his mind is 
very finely done. . There is reality in it.. Hauptmann is 
at grips with a mind passing into a madness of torment ; 
and we feel in consequence: that,-despite the remoteness of 
the subject, we are near a reality more stirring because more 
vital than that which calls itself naturalism. 
DARRELL FIGGIs. 


OUR POETS LAUREATE.* 


Mr. Forbes Gray has written a very useful and entertain- 
ing account of our Poets Laureate from Ben Jonson to 
Alfred Austin and has given extracts from their official 
Odes that sufficiently justify most of the hard things he 
says of the bards who have worn the laurel. Of the six- 
teen poets who have achieved that distinction in the course 
of about three centuries only five—Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson and Robert Bridges—have lent 
any lustre to their office. It is not quite right to say 
that all, with one exception, kept “‘ a vigilant eye on sack 
and pension.”” Southey was a quite respectable laureate, 
and Tennyson and Wordsworth were above suspicion, to say 
nothing of the present laureate, who is not included in this 
survey, though his portrait is given as frontispiece to the 
volume. Again, in discussing the Court Poets before Ben 
Jonson, Mr. Gray misses Skelton’s meaning when he says : 

“The fact is the laurel was coveted by the more skilful versi- 
fiers of Chaucer’s time. This is plainly shown by Skelton who, 
writing of Chaucer, Gower and Lydgate, winds up his description 
with the line : 

‘They wanted nothing but the lawrell.’” 


* “(The Poets Laureate of England.” By W. Forbes Gray. 
7s. 6d. net. (Pitman.) 


Surely, Skelton’s meaning is that they had every other 
poetical qualification and lacked nothing but the laurel. 
But one must not complain of trifles. Mr. Grey has done 
his work with commendable thoroughness and ability, and 
his chapters on Shadwell, Eusden, Whitehead, Warton, 
Pye are as informing and as full of interest as are those 
on the greater laureates. One is glad to see him do such 
ample justice to the poetry and the great personality of 
Ben Jonson, and his other judgments are equally sound 
and discriminating. The book makes amusing and inter- 
esting reading, and excellent portraits of most of the 
laureates add to its attractiveness. 


BROWN STUDIES.* 


There are nights when we lie awake and wonder whether 
the Rev. Father Brown was a myth or a private company. 
Some of the adventures he has compassed, as the old lady 
said about Gulliver’s travels, are ‘“‘ things we can positively 
not believe,” nor is there any obligation to believe that 
Mr. Chesterton credits them himself. On the other hand, 
this whimsical, clerical hero of his confounds us not only 
with the quality of his adventures but the quantity as well. 
He is no sooner emerged from one baffling complication 
than he plunges or lapses into another, and the process is 
repeated at a breathless rate until the work is finished and 
the question of credibility forgotten. This is where our 
enjoyment begins to realise itselfi—in the riotous exuber- 
ances of the work, its assault on probabilities, and its 
contempt for the dove-tailing process endeared to novelists 
by a timeworn tradition. Mr. Chesterton prefers the jig- 
saw puzzle of life in the jumbled state, and not in the 
elaborately restored picture. If, where the pieces threaten 
to arrange themselves, he straightway snaps a piece in two 
here and there, or swells it into inconvenient dimensions, 
on the other hand, when he drops into an accepted phase, 
instead of crossing it out, he proceeds to annihilate it by 
contradictions until the commonplace accident has become 
a sort of triumph. For instance, in ‘‘ The Fairy Tales of 
Father Brown,” he touches on a family portrait of “a 
handsome old gentleman,” and then, as if rejecting such a 
commonplace ingredient in the story, he adds “if he’d 
any hair or eyebrows, and hadn’t been wrinkled all over 
like a vulture; but he had things to harass him, as I'll 
explain in a minute.’ We are not quite clear whether he 
does so explain, nor even whether we expect him to. All 
we know is that the story rips along in its own sweet unex- 
pected way, and Father Brown bobs up right at the finish 
like an imperturbable legless doll with a light head and a 
loaded base. That indeed, is how we feel when the book 
is done with, if any of Mr. Chesterton’s ever are done with. 
He leaves us lightheaded with bewildering amusement at 
the speed of his narrative ; but he also leaves us discontented 
with our own immobility compared with his buoyancy 
and rapid intellectual flight. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD.?+ 


“They have made me a member of the Whittington 
Club,”’ writes Miss Mitford in 1847, ‘‘in company with 
Joanna Baillie, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Somerville, and 
Leigh Hunt—only these five. This is a very great compli- 
ment.”’ The selection, by ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold and other 
men of letters,’’ would scarcely represent the judgment 
of posterity upon the period; and it is doubtful whether 
any generation, later or earlier, has witnessed quite a 
similar group of notabilities. The author of ‘‘ Our Village ” © 
was extraordinarily popular in her own day ; the enthusiasm 
of America being quite unmeasured: every one sent her a 
“complimentary ’’ copy of his last book: old and young 
welcomed her appreciation. And the ‘‘lumpish, short, 


By G. K. Chesterton. 


* “The Wisdom of Father Brown.” 
6s. (Cassell.) 


¢ Correspondence with Charles Boner and John Ruskin. 
Edited by Elizabeth Lee. 


1os. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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thick, and squab ”’ little lady was always ready to express 
her opinions without reserve. She refers, for example, 
to Wordsworth’s “‘ flower-garden of ladies, such as Richard- 
son used to cultivate.—If I were there I should want men.” 
She prophecies indulgently for young Tennyson—‘ only 
that smoking!’’ and for Kingsley, despite his stammer. 
She finds Hawthorne nearly equal to Eugéne Sue! She 
cannot see why they call Browning a poet; and deplores 
Mrs. Browning’s enthusiasm for Italy — ‘‘ A people without 
recent poetry, without living literature, without even an 
attempt at eloquence,’ cannot be “ ripe for freedom and 
self-government. Year by year they seem to be dwindling. 
Italy is an extinct volcano. The very smoke is gone.” 

Her idols are John Ruskin and Louis Napoleon! Yet, 
undoubtedly Miss Mitford’s personality was vigorous and 
unique : far more so than one might suppose from her own 
delicate art. Mrs. Browning refers to her “‘ great, warm, 
outflowing heart, and the head’’—like Coleridge “‘ in her 
granite forehead ’’—was “ worthy of the heart. . . . The 
heat of human sympathy seems to bring out her powerful 
vitality, rustling all over with laces and flowers.’’ Many 
years later Charles Kingsley declared that he could ‘“‘ never 
forget the little figure rolled up in two chairs . . . with 
clothes on, of course, but of no recognized shape or recog- 
nisable pattern ; and somewhere out of the upper end of 
the heap, gleaming under a great deep globular brow, two 
such eyes as I never, perhaps, saw in any other English- 
woman ... and such a tongue, for the beautiful speech 
which came out of that ugly (it was that) face; and the 
glitter and depth, too, of the eyes, like live coals.’”” She 
was a fine sportswoman, too, which doubtless pleased him. 

Behind all this geniality and curiously unsound judgment 
we may detect a generous spirit of spontaneous gaiety, 
and a genuine “‘ triumph of mind over matter.”’ In early 
days she experienced serious struggles with poverty and, 
to support an extravagant father, gave up writing plays 
to earn money by the production of “Our Village.’ 
Rheumatism, and kindred ailments, so crippled her later 
life, that many of her most spirited letters were actually 
written in bed—with a maid holding the inkbottle. She 
was lifted in and out of bed, could not even turn 
over in a lying position, and, lover of nature 
though she was, was ‘“‘ too much buried in the 
chair ’’ to see into her little flower-court when 
“‘ wheeled to an open window . . . but I look 
up to oaks and elms and a graceful acacia waving 
across the clear blue sky.’” When friends stayed 
talking for more than about half-an-hour, she 
suffered a week’s collapse, if not actual risk of 
death. To be grateful, joyous, and sympathetic 
under such circumstances argues a strength of 
mind, which is unconquerable. It was, indeed, 
only two days before her death, in her 69th year, 
that she reminded one of her intimates “ if you 
wish for another cheerful evening with your old 
friend, there is no time to be lost.”’ 

There are in existence seven volumes of letters 
by Mary Russell Mitford, many autobiographical 
passages in her three volumes of “‘ Recollections,” 
and many personal allusions in other biographies. 
As Miss Lee suggests, a critical selection of 
“ letters,””’ and a sympathetically constructed 
“ autobiography’’ would be well worth publish- 
ing; but meanwhile we can’ feel nothing but 
gratitude for this well-edited record of the last 
ten vears of a busy and useful life. 

R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


THE FRIENDLY ROAD.* 

Sam Slick, the immortal clockmaker, went 
north and south, and east and west by the 
friendly roads that go up and down. Cobbett 
rode abroad in England. Borrow tramped it 
in Wales, and many another one in every country 

* «The Friendly Road.” By David (Grayson. 
ss. net. (Melrose.)* 


under heaven, but few have taken the key of the fields 
with as much zest as David Grayson, strong farmer, who 
found house and crops and old grey mare, and sundry 
pigs and cows and hens becoming a tyranny, and rebelled 
one morning in early spring. It was a gentle rebellion. 
David Grayson walked out casualty from his home, with 
a grey bag hanging from his shoulder, Montaigne in his 
pocket, freedom welling up in his heart, and the love of 
adventure before his eager eyes. Without money, without 
encumbrances, he meant to be a pilgrim, and his pilgrimage 
was a jolly one. Out on the spring road you may indulge 
harmlessly in the lust of the eye and the pride of life, and 
when you want supper and a bed you attach yourself as 
a volunteer labourer to any farmer you see busy, and 
like the look of. If you are David Grayson, you work 
like one possessed of a ‘‘daimon,’’and win a welcome for your 
high spirits and bright philosophy as well. Or you light 
upon garden enthusiasts, who though really millionaires, 
admit the brotherhood of gardeners, and take the dusty one 
to their hearts. Or you may arrive in a village and by 
your wise precepts and exemplifications you may arouse 
a flame of energy and rejuvenation in the mild brow- 
beaten parson. For everywhere that David went he lighted 
a candle in some heart, and he met with very divers folks, 
I warrant you, from millionaire to anarchist. And David 
Grayson can wield the pen as well as he tells us he can 
deal with spade and hoe, and plough ; he has eyes to see 
and a heart to see too, and what he sees and feels he can 
make you share with him. His book is an agreeable one, 
it starts splendidly and catches all our sympathy, and 
there are really magnificent pages througiuout. American 
though the book is, the English is almost beyond reproach, 
and immaculate, and more, distinguished with the person- 
ality that is style. There is one point in the book that is 
deeply to be regretted. It lacks balance. David Grayson 
is altogether on tiptoe. Everything is for the best in, etc. 
God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world. Too much 
of this attitude accuses a man’s judgment; it suggests 
not conviction so much as wilful shutting of the eyes, 
a determination to drown dull care. With a little more 


- John Ruskin in 1854. 
From “ Mary Russell Mitford” (Fisher Uawin). 
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sense of the less jolly side of life, and of the courage that 
can control it, the book would have been, even more than 
it is, a real possession. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE UNPETITIONED HEAVENS. By Charles Marriott. 
6s. (Hutchinson.) 

The hero (or victim) of Mr. Marriott's new book is John 
Latimer, the novelist (‘‘ the one distinctly original writer 
of present-day English literature,’’ says the New York 
Observer), starting his twentieth volume with a rueful 
appreciation of the discrepancy between reputation and 
reward—a reputation that really is high, the New York 
Times notwithstanding, and a reward that averages three 
hundred a year. Translate that discrepancy into finer 
human terms, and you get the tale’s tragic predicament. 
The woman whom it takes a man like that to appreciate, a 
man of “ the better sort, the finer grain,’’ must herself be 
a rare fine creature ; and rare fine creatures, when feminine, 
do not, cannot, flower in circles labelled three-hundred-a- 
year. It is an almost inevitable situation, and as typical 
as you please. The things a man like Latimer sees in 
marriage, all its perfect possibilities, can only be won with 
the help of a woman who has been pretty expensively 
reared—and there is nobody less capable than your Latimers 
of tuft-hunting. Ruth Armitage was certainly an expen- 
sive product, and she glimmers wonderfully enough through 
these pages, precisely the mate a man like Latimer needs 
and deserves, needing and deserving, too, precisely a 
Latimer. Would the distinguished thing not have been 
to brave the social disparity ? Mr. Marriott thinks, no. 
“ All his past, with its scrambled domestic habits and in- 
grained Bohemianism, all the less curable for not being 
expressed in obvious ways, rose up and told him that it 
would never do. She was the only woman for him, but 
he was not the man for her... He did not think that he 
was shirking life.”’ li—we do. Mr. Marriott, of course, 
knows far more of Latimer than we can; but these words 
from the last page strikes us as being themselves an evasion. 
They alter the value of the whole case; we feel vaguely 
defrauded, as though we had been studying cooked evi- 
dence. And it is more agreeable all round to conclude 
that it was Latimer’s final calculation alone that was faulty. 
Even so, there is futility. This is not the book’s natural 
end, and we are aware of some secret frustration. To 
explain that feeling at length might also be to explain 
the discrepancy that still exists between Mr. Marriott’s 
own reputation and reward. Life is more generous than 
he will allow it to be. He finicks just a little. He inter- 
venes with discussion and theory. We watch the characters 
too often through a kind of glaze, like creatures in an 
aquarium. And the ironic feature is that this deadening 
non-conducting medium would probably be removed if 
he were allowed more time to his work—it is so often made, 
quite obviously, of workshop shavings, scenarios, comments 
and calculations that belong to an experimental draft. 
Increase the reward, that is to say, and the reputation 
would instantly widen ; pay our Latimers better and they 
would instantly be popular. The contemporary signifi- 
cance of this book, in short, it would be impossible to 
over-rate. It is much the most remarkable novel of letters 
published this year. 


THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. By H. C. Bailey. 
6s. (Methuen.) 

In ‘ The Gentleman Adventurer’’ Mr. Bailey breaks 
fresh ground. It is a fine, swinging tale, with its main 
plot pitched in the schoolboy’s Spanish Main of buccaneers 
and the Jolly Roger, and it is marked by that sense of 
distinction which we have come to expect from its author. 
The seafaring scenes are admirable, and the episodes in 
Estevan’s pirate city carry with them the authentic thrill 


of horror. Its characters, too, are something more than ~ 
the lay figures which the cut-and-thrust novelist so often 
insists on giving us, and Peter Hayle himself is a gallant 
and winning gentleman, far too scrupulous for the work- 
a-day world of the average buccaneer. Isabella and 
Estevan are both sufficiently inhuman to raise distaste, 
but they rise above the level of the heavy villain and 
the lady adventuress of melodrama. It was a fierce, 
cruel world, this Spanish Main of Harry Morgan and his 
friends, and not the place at all for an adventurer anxious 
to play the gentleman. But Mr. Bailey allows his hero 
to ruffle it through with success, and we are inclined to 
love him all the more for his happy disregard of the thieves’ 
conventions among which he moves. The opening and 
closing scenes are placed in that late seventeenth-century 
England which Mr. Bailey has already painted so admir- 
ably in “‘ Beaujeu,” and we could well wish for more of 
them. At such a time as this we can be grateful to an 
author who succeeds in turning our thoughts for awhile 
from the all-engrossing topic, and who can thrill us with 
a good, stirring piece of pirate romance. That Mr. Bailey 
does with real success, and we can commend “‘ The Gentle- 
man Adventurer’’ to any who are disposed to be nice 
about their literary fare. 


THE CAP OF YOUTH. 


By Madame Albanesi. 6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Madame Albanesi’s gifts as a teller of stories are so 
well-known that it is almost enough to say of her latest 
novel, ‘‘ The Cap of Youth,”’ that it is entirely worthy of 
its author and deserves to rank among her most popular 
books. Madame Albanesi is so readily sympathetic, so 
indulgent to the waywardness of youth, that her girlish 
heroine with her mischievous reckless nature, eager to 
love and be loved, becomes very real and wholly lovable 
under her magic touch. When the story opens she is 
in deep disgrace because of a trivial act of unconvention, 
and has run away from school; her aunt, with whom she 
has lived, makes an innocent schoolgirl prank a reason 
for refusing to have anything more to do with her, and 
cuts her off completely; so, at the age of sixteen, she 
finds herself thrown on the world, practically destitute 
and friendless. The man who is, unintentionally, the 
cause of her troubles, comes forward in this hour of need, 
and the girl marries him—only to escape from one difficulty 
into another. She gets into the hands of his jealous, 
selfish mother who uses all her skill and cunning to separate 
them. Whether she succeeds, or whether the strange, 
hasty marriage turns out well after all and the poor little 
schoolgirl finds ultimate happiness at the end®of her many 
sorrows, readers must read and learn for themselves. 
‘“ The Cap of Youth ”’ is a delightfully fresh and enjoyable 
novel, with an absorbingly interesting plot. 


DR. ASHFORD AND HIS NEIGi. OURS. By F. Warre 
Cornish. 6s. (Murray). 


This is a study of life in a cathedral town. We become 
acquainted with the Dean who understood other people’s 
wishes and unexpressed words no more than a steam roller ; 
and when he sat at a dining-table caused talk to die down, as 
the reeds of the river bow and dip their heads when the steam 
tug approaches. There is the Ritualistic parson bent on 
defying the Bishop and being a martyr; and the worthy 
folk who wish the Bishop to supply faggots for his burning ; 
and the Bishop himself who says he would rather provide a 
watering pot. Mrs. Wigraham, whose life was given to good 
works, made presents that had been bought as a bargain, and 
the pride of cheapness, which she could not conceal, took 
off their gloss. She always remembered her own gifts, and 
would, as it were, ask after their health. Perhaps we may 
find the reason for there being so little story in the book in a 
conversation about design, between Savile and Dr. Ashford. 
“If the pattern on a butterfly’s wing looks like design, so 
does the pattern of a kaleidoscope. We are always being 
deceived by thinking we can trace the pattern—-philosophies 
of history—all kinds of kaleidoscopes.” At all events, 
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the author does not trace a pattern but leaves his character 
studies to stand much alone, only illustrated by Savile’s 
commentary, which is written in a delightful manner re- 
minding one of the essays in “‘ Friends in Council.’”’ Inci- 
dentally, talking about dinner parties, Dr. Ashford says one 
may even praise one’s dinner if one is a privileged person 
and a judge of good things. Now this book is made up of 
good things, and the discriminating reader will assume grate- 
fully the position of that some one who should be always in 
the company at a dinner party (according to Dr. Ashford), 
who feels flattered at being there, who does not add much to 
the concert, but whose pleasure may possibly (one would like 
to imagine) give some pleasure to the founder of the feast. 


THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
Lowndes. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has attempted in her latest novel, 
“The End of Her Honeymoon,” to combine the un- 
travelling of a mystery with the planning of a fascinating 
novel, an endeavour which in some measure detracts from 
our appreciation of both. Personally we felt, on reading 
it, that the classic remark, ‘‘ How happy would I be with 
either,”’ exactly expressed our sentiments. Mrs. Lowndes 
herself is evidently far happier when she is dealing with 
the love interest pure and simple, than in drawing the 
villainous characters of the French police. The character 
of her heroine is sketched with a delightfully sure touch, 
which proves that she is, as we already know well, a keen 
student of her own sex. Nancy is altogether charming, 
and very human in her imperfections. We love her in- 
stinctively, yet without knowing why. The tragic story 
which the authoress has woven around the ugly tale which 
appeared in the newspapers last year of an English lady’s 
disappearance from a Paris hotel is in this case converted 
to chronicle the mysterious loss of one John Dampier, an 
artist, and poor Nancy’s three-weeks’ bridegroom. The 
book deals with Nancy’s subsequent adventures, and from 
an artistic point of view we cannot help wishing that the 
American Senator and his very perfect son had not appeared 
quite so opportunely to aid Nancy in her search. We 
should like to have seen how she would have fared alone, 
but that of course is unkind; although when you reach 
the end and find how very easily Nancy consoles herself, 
you are inclined to believe that the unfortunate John 
Dampier is happier out of the way. The reader is certain 
to follow the solving of the mystery with eagerness, 
although when Mrs. Belloc Lowndes attempts to make 
even us credulous folk believe that the entire French 
police organisation, from the charming and courteous 
Préfet, Monsieur Beaucourt, downwards, hid the traces of 
a man’s disappearance and afterwards lied about it, simply 
for the sake of their own prestige, it strikes us as a somewhat 
tall order. The story closes by the very perfect American 
explaining to Nancy, in the style of Mr. Kipling’s hero, 
“* You’d best take me for your new love,” a line of action 
which she is very ready to follow. The distinction between 
the passionate desire of a man’s love, and the simple need 
of kindly tenderness so often characteristic of a woman, 
is excellently brought out. Once you have begun “ The 
End of Her Honeymoon” you will not want to put it 
down, for Mrs. Belloc Lowndes keeps your interest un- 
flagging, and you are very properly left in ignorance of 
John Dampier’s fate and whether Nancy be a wife or 
widow until the last few pages. 


By Mrs. Belloc 


THE CLERGY HOUSE. A Story for a Quiet Hour. By 
Vincent Brown. 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 

We like the title of this imaginative story much less 
than the novel itself. There is a sombreness about it 
which bespeaks dullness ; yet, Mr. Brown is no neighbour 
of the sluggish. Again, the sub-title irritates us. It is 
quite unnecessary ; in fact we have a rooted objection to 
sub-titles for volumes of fiction. A novel should be 


sufficiently illuminating for the reader to make essay into 
the realm of sub-title after he has gorged the story. Be- 
sides, Mr. Brown has given us a picture which is almost 


brilliant in hue. Certainly, his motif held us from beginning 
to end. Most effectively does he handle, with striking 
strength, keen incisiveness, and artistic delicacy the 
character of the nice curate who takes upon himself, con- 
victed and confessed, the care of a lady whose allegiance 
belongs elsewhere. Mr. Brown is never anything but 
sincere, true to the psychology of his character, and 
faithful to the art of story-telling. Skill may be found in 
chapter after chapter, and the dramatic element, which 
we always expect in the work of the author of ‘ A Mag- 
dalene’s Husband ”’ is self-evident. The interest is sus- 
stained in the story, and the sympathetic reader, who 
has not passed beyond the possibility of emotion, will be 
rejoiced in the rebuilding of Vivian’s character. There 
is a distinctive atmosphere in the romance, and a pulsa- 
ting reality, which help us easily to the conclusion that the 
author has analysed life and character with a very sure, 
and very steady mind. 


THE LURE OF ROMANCE, By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 
6s. (John Lane.) 

“The Lure of Romance,” by H. F. Provost Battersby, 
is a quite excellent mixture of love and fighting, and an 
attractive setting, with a good leaven of epigrammatic 
philosophy and wonderful description. The story centres 
around the President of a Republic situated somewhere 
in the American tropics, his two daughters, an engineer 
of the type that, given a free hand, would have turned 
even Father Thames into a “ working proposition,” and 
his two friends. There is of course, the revolution which 
inevitably occurs in every republic of romance, but this is 
an entirely original revolution, and in every other way 
the action is delightfully unsuspected; until the last 
page the reader is in doubt whether the end will be tragedy 
or happiness, and we will not spoil a very excellent story 
by enlightening him. The original title was, we are told, 
“‘ The Uncertain Glory,” but indeed we think Mr. Battersby 
himself was uncertain regarding this same glory, for just 
as Francilette and Charters have discovered the dullness 
of certainties, Celine and Maurice Doyne find their especial 
glory is of quite another description. A story containing 
so much that is original as Francilette’s idea of Britain as 
a national chaperon, sitting on all the frisky little countries, 
and Milverton’s notion that the tropics are “ Nature’s 
rest-cure, where a man gets his job done for him,’ is 
certainly not to be missed; while the reflections on war 
added to astonishing descriptions of hand-to-hand fighting 
must at this present juncture prove espegially interesting 
reading. ‘‘ The only way to be rid of war,” says the author, 
“is to show it up as a piece of foolishness.” 


THE TWILIGHT DRUMMERS AND OTHER SKETCHES, 
By Ashley Gibson. (Times of Ceylon London Office.) 


In these short sketches Mr. Ashley Gibson shows himself 
to be something of an artist. He uses the Impressionest 
method, but without any affected or self-conscious exaggera- 
tion, and because of his sincerity and the skilful use of 
material his readers can actually enter into the life that 
he has led. All the sketches except one deal with life 
in wild countries. In no case is the actual story of much 
interest or importance, their chief theme is human character 
working itself out in the wilds where nature is untamed 
and uncivilised by man. ‘‘ The Twilight Drummers ”’ has 
been wisely chosen to open the volume, for it gives the note 
of a strange uncanny glamour which is well sustained © 
throughout. ‘‘ Once only I saw a man in the grove... 
when he saw me seated on the rock he was so surprised 
that he fell into the stream. He scrambled back to safety, 
smiled a shy meek smile and was absorbed again into the 
green bloom of the trees. But he went back, not forward. 
I walked away from the grove the last time with the sound 
of drums reverberating in my ears more loudly, more 
insistently than before. And they were still beating 
there in the day when I set my face resolutely west- 
wards.” ‘‘ El Dorado” with its three men in search of 
gold portrays successfully a mysterious static tragedy. 
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“ Wilson ”’ is a sym- 
pathetic sketch of 
how a something 
romantic will lead a 
quite commonplace 
Englishman into the 
unknown. The 
whole book has a 
“ quality’? which 
makes it worth 
reading. 


THE CHILDREN OF 

BANISHMENT. By 
Frances William 
Sullivan. 6s. 
(Putnam.) 

That famous cycle 
of books which in- 
cluded “‘ The Pit” 
and “ The Octopus,” 
is gave a lead to 
Reproduction of American novelists 

coloured frontispiece. which they have 
From “ Children of Banishment” (Putnam). followed with avid- 
ity. They have taken 
various sections of the work-a-day life and made it a theme 
for romance—some successfully and some not so. The 
authoress of ‘‘ The Children of Banishment ”’ must be given 
a place in the former category. She has produced here 
with brilliant success the atmosphere of a timber camp, 
portrayed with keenness the commercial intrigues that 
underlie an industry which deals with vast tracks of virgin 
forest, and has woven into this setting a remarkable story. 
It is the story of the making of a man—a certain Allan 
Mackenzie, who, in the opening of the book is nothing 
better than what is known as a “‘ dead wrong ’un.”’ His 
one redeeming quality is his love for his wife Eloise, who 
has been awakened from her romantic conception of her 
husband to a realisation of what he really is—a man who 
cannot run straight. The story shifts to a timber camp 
in which Allan Mackenzie and a certain Dick Bream have 
become partners. The authoress describes how Allan 
is born again spiritually, only to find that the change 
has come too late—that his wife loves Dick. The scene 
in which Dick Bream runs away from the camp because 
he loves Eloise, and Allan goes after him determined to 
commit the crowning sacrifice of death, so that his wife’s 
happiness may be ensured, is intensely dramatic. 


THE REBELLION OF ESTHER, By Margaret Legge. 6s. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

Esther Ballinger’s experience of home life was rendered 
so unhappy by her father’s perpetual outbursts of temper 
that she was glad enough to get away for a time. The 
aunt who gave her this opportunity had a large circle 
of friends in London—mostly artistic people, with a sprink- 
ling. of the “‘ best’’ society and also of Bohemia. So 
Esther had an interesting time. She developed; she 
discovered considerable literary abilities, hitherto more or 
less unsuspected ; and she got engaged to a rising poli- 
tician. Soon after the engagement was broken off Esther 
fell in love—very seriously—with a married man. The 
course that the lovers pursue is at once unexpected and 
natural, and it forms an effective climax to an exceedingly 
well-told story. Miss Legge deals vigorously and ingen- 
iously with a strong situation, and she makes the most 
of half-a-dozen very well realised characters. In fact, 
“The Rebellion of Esther’’ is a book which is at once 
modern, suggestive, and interesting. 


bags tag OF ARCADY. By Kate Horn. 6s. (Stanley 
‘aul. 

We owe Miss Horn a deep debt of gratitude for this 
altogether delightful romance. These are days of sombre 
things, and when, in the midst of the stress and turmoil 


of war, we come to meet a scene, and such a scene”of 
perfected imagination, as is our lot in this Arcadian flute, 
it were parsimonious on our part not to applaud with 
all the vigour of our intellectual perception. Miss Horn 
appeals to the interest—her story is in itself attractive. 
We had become violently enamoured of the fascinating 
Charlotte long ere we arrived at the name and address 
of the printer on the last page. Yet, we trust the 
dainty Charlotte will not reproach us, there are other 
characters in ‘“‘ The Flute of Arcady’”’ almost equal in 
their charm. What of Nina Menzies? Of Dr. Shelford ? 
Of ? ‘But, there, it were almost unfaithful to 
our winnowing that we describe all their attractions. 
We urge the reader of this note to make acquaintance 
with them for himself. It is a really fine story, told 
in good, correct English; withal, its attractiveness is 
embellished by a good modicum of humour. We saw 
the possibilities of the romance, through the door of an 
idyllic title: and, for once, anyhow, we were neither 
dismayed, nor thwarted in our endeavour to realise our 
expectation. 


THE COST OF A PROMISE. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Germaine Damien was the only child of a rich tradesman's 
daughter, and a handsome but ineffective young Frenchman 
who boasted descent from Charlotte Corday. Her child- 
hood was spent in the drab atmosphere of lodging-houses, 
made lighter by surreptitious gifts from the kind Aunt 
Rosalie, who endeavoured to atone for the unforgiving 
hardness of old Carew. The child’s chief mentor was a 
loquacious Socialist cobbler, so that at a precocious age 
her mind brooded over social inequalities and the crimes 
of capitalism. Recalled to her French grandmother's 
house, Germaine fell easily under the glamour of her 
scapegrace Uncle Rémy, and in an evil hour the child 
tried to serve him by enacting the part of Charlotte Corday 
against Rémy’s English step-brother, Miles Burnside, who, 
to protect her future, made her solemnly promise never 
to disclose her frustrated crime. Germaine grew up beauti- 
ful and brave, and the old, inherited revolutionary strain 
found no more serious outlet than Suffragist activity. Mrs. 
Reynolds has introduced a large number of characters into 
a complicated plot, but there are no loose ends in this 
cleverly managed story. Fortunately, as it proved for 
Germaine, the unscrupulous Rémy had not forgotten the 
secret of her childhood, and his base attempts at blackmail 
had no other result than to save her from an impossible 
marriage, and to open her eyes to the true worth of the 
man who had known how to wait and love. Mrs. Reynolds 
has never done better work than in this delightful love 
story. 


WHEAT AND TARES. By Paul Trent. 6s. (Ward, Lock 
& Co.) 


In Mr. Paul Trent’s latest book, ‘‘ Wheat and Tares,” 
there are to be found, as the title suggests, both good 
people and bad. The good are very good ; the bad equally 
objectionable. Mr. Trent admits of no _half-measures. 
A hero must be a man of exceptional character; the 
villains possess not one saving quality. If this was a rule 
in real life, what a much less complicated world ours would 
be! Colonel Salter is a villain of the frankest—the nicest 
thing even his daughter can find to say about him is, 
“‘ According to your lights you have been a good father ; 
but I wish you had been different.’’ Indeed, one could wish 
the author had omitted a few of the confessions—it grows 
difficult to remember exactly who has confessed to who— 
and the way the beautiful ladies in Mr. Trent’s novel 
woo and win, carrying off their husbands triumphantly 
after desperate scheming, is calculated to make an ordi- 
nary man extremely envious. Nevertheless ‘‘ Wheat and 
Tares ’’ is bright and interesting. The first chapter forms 
as it were an attractively worded menu of the whole 
repast; in it the meshes of the net which catches the 
hero are woven; all through the book the threads draw 
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more and more closely around him, until the reader is 
genuinely thrilled by the wickedness of the plot, which 
culminates in a death-bed repentance, a magnificent 
reconciliation, and at least three happy marriages—a good 
proportion in a grey world. 


THE AUCTION BLOCK. By Rex Beach. 6s. 
Stoughton.) 

This is in some ways the best story Mr. Rex Beach has 
yet given us. It breaks new ground and instead of carry- 
ing us away, as is usual with him, into the outlands, on 
the verge of civilisation, it unfolds a vivid and very human 
story of modern New York. Loreli Knight, the beautiful 
country girl whose brother and parents secure an engage- 
ment for her in a fashionable theatre, with the avowed 
intention of seeing that she captures a millionaire husband 
who can be made to maintain them all, is admirably 
portrayed, and the narrative of her experiences among the 
richest and fastest of New York’s rich and fast set is 
varied, picturesque and literally alive with interest. So 
set about with snares and temptations, Loreli preserves 
a charm and force of character that enable her to win 
through to an end that is sharply and beautifully in con- 

. trast with the unideal life from which she at last emerges, 
The realism of the book is good ; so too is the romance of 
it ; there is plenty of sensation and excitement, but nothing 
is pleasanter in it, perhaps, than the human note that 
sounds through all the story and dominates its closing 
chapters. 


(Hodder & 


She was a wife ... 


another possessed her. 


From “The Auction Block.” By Rex Beach. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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THE PROOF OF GOD. By Harold Begbie. 
(Constable.) 

There is no knowing where Mr. Harold Begbie may 
break out. Novelist, biographer, journalist, he has lately 
achieved the distinction of writing a recruiting song which 
bids fair to enjoy a measure of popularity. ‘‘ The Proof 
of God ”’ is the first volume of a trilogy wherein the author 
endeavours by the Socratic method of dialogue to confute 
the very limited intelligence of a party politician, who has 
been bitten by the notion that science has vanquished our 
belief in God. We cannot help feeling that it was an 
unfortunate choice of the author’s to adopt the Socratic 
method. It is responsible for much that is irrelevant and 
over-elaborated, and if Mr. Begbie really aspired to help 
the man in the street in his religious difficulties we are 
convinced that a straightforward statement of the author’s 
beliefs and the grounds of his belief would have met the 
need far more satisfactorily. Mr. Begbie never loses an 
opportunity of girding at the technicality and obscurity 
of the scientists, and appeals for more simplicity of diction. 
And yet we tremble to think, for instance, of our fellow- 
travellers in the train endeavouring to solve the meaning 
of our little friend ‘‘ the amceba’’; and how the author 
could let this sentence pass when revising his pages excites 
our wonderment: ‘‘ a consciousness conscious that it is 
conscious.’’ While professing to write for the simple 
soul, it cannot be said that Mr. Begbie has evolved the 
simple style. But let it be said that the book has an ele- 
ment of suggestiveness, and confirms the belief that, just 
as the materialistic trend of thought that dominated the 
scientific world of fifty years ago has penetrated to the 
lower strata of society, so surely we can foresee that the 
spiritual note, which is ever becoming more pronounced 
in the philosophy of the day, will gradually find its way 
into the mind of the average man, and so expel (as nothing 
else can) the materialistic bias, the influence of which 
Mr. Begbie endeavours to combat. For those who labour 
under intellectual difficulties and are prepared for some 
hard thinking we cordially commend this book. 


2s. 6d. net. 


THE STREET OF DREAMS. By William K. Seymour. 2s. 
(John G. Wilson.) 

This charmingly produced little volume contains some 
verse of real promise by one of the youngest of the newest 
school of poetry. The title poem and “ Ithador”’ are full 
of grace and colour : 

“Her life was like a haunting tune 
Charmed from a spinet’s yellow keys 
A placid grace that made the heart 
Dream with a sense of ease. 


A face to muse on by the marge 
Of some gold-lillied silent mere, 

To muse on till the daylight ebbs 
And the white stars appear. 


Her hair was gold, like bracken dead 

In sunlight, which the wind has stirred ; 
The elfin cadence in her voice 

Made magical each word.” 

There are many happy descriptive touches and some 
capital phrases in ‘‘ An Old World Fancy ”’ which is amongst 
the strong things in the book. Indeed, Mr. Seymour’s 
strength at present lies in description. It is in the more 
serious and reflective work that he sometimes comes to 
grief. In his lines on ‘‘ Richard Middleton,” for example, 
he steps right out of poetry into prose. The poem has the 
number of lines and the rhyme arrangement required in 
the sonnet, but it has neither the rhythmic flow nor the 
dignity demanded by that difficult form of verse, and by 
the subject. From these and such verses as ‘“ On Speeton 
Cliff” it is pleasant to pass to the poet’s work when in his 
simple mood, to his “‘ In Kew Gardens,” for instance, and his 
charming :— 

“‘ Love’s a foolish thing, no doubt, 
Yet I’d rather not be wise 
When the primroses are out.” 
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RAYMOND POINCARE. Anon. ss. net. (Duckworth. 


This book is not one of the great army which has trans- 
formed the appearance of the bookstalls since August. It 
was written (anonymously) before war broke out, before 
the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, 
but the author has had time to insert a prefatory note. 
He calls attention to one statement which has all the in- 
terest of a realised intelligent anticipation: ‘‘ Should the 
calamity of a European war ever occur, England must 
inevitably be ranged in the opposite camp to Germany. 
For us it is a question of life and death.’’ The President 
of the French Republic hitherto has not been a very familiar 
personage to the ordinary Englishman, and we should say 
even now that it would be quite possible for him to travel 
privately in our country without embarrassment. But 
to-day we are all having an education in foreign politics 
and geography, and the subject of this sketch is destined 
to become a popular figure before these terrible days have 
drawn to a close. Hence, we welcome this short survey 
of the life and work of M. Poincaré, and we hope that its 
reception may justify its reappearance in a cheaper and 
handier form at a later date. Embodied in the book are 
some most excellent portraits of the prominent political 
figures in modern France. M. Poincaré is the type of 
statesman which to its credit modern Europe is producing. 
Owing nothing whatever to influence, but everything to 
sheer merit of intellect and character, M. Poincaré has 
risen to the highest honour which his country can afford 
him. In an interesting chapter our author traces the 
significance of M. Poincaré’s election to the Presidency. 
His success was hailed with something like genuine en- 
thusiasm. France needed at home firm administration and 
sound financial management, and abroad the maintenance 
of national dignity and a wise handling of the Morocco 
situation. With these difficulties the French President is 
eminently fitted to deal. It will be interesting to take up 
this book again when the war is over and read anew of the 
high hopes which the author has formed of M. Poincaré. 


THE WHALERS. By J. J. Bell. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


When one remembers such books as “ The Cruise of 
the Cachelot,’’ and two or three less-known but scarcely 
inferior narratives of the New England whalers, one is 
rather afraid to tackle a fresh depiction of life in the “‘dying”’ 

‘industry of whaling. And when the name on the cover 
is that of a famous humorist, the expectation of failure 
naturally becomes greater.. What, then, is the state of 
the reader’s mind when he finds that, in spite of the triple 
obstacle—newness of narrative, lack of interest as to the 
phase of life depicted, and the author’s reputation—he 
has come upon a piece of downright first-class work ? 
It lays one open to the charge of unworthy laudation. 
All the same, the fact remains. Mr. Bell has given us 
a sort of masterly presentment of the Norwegian and 
Danish whalers who work the waters between Iceland and 
Greenland, and by the aid of steam, harpoon guns, grenades 
that explode in the vitals of the great animals, etc., reduce 
the adventure and the danger of the life, but keep it much 
alive. True, Mr. Bell has not attempted to vie with 
Mr. Bullen’s great descriptive writing as to the actual 
killing of whales. His work does not run to many words ; 
it is masterly rather in the Scandinavian manner. In fact, 
it is so true in this particular that it would easily pass 
for a translation. Just the same, it is not a novel, but a 
precise, remarkably clear, bitten-in picture’ of the life— 
especially of how old ‘‘ Kaptein”’ Svendsen shot whales, 
including his thousandth one; and how his mate, Sigurd, 
took his place, and did the same, until his mate, Thorstein, 
was killed by the ton-weight flapper of a kndlhval. It 
is in the inter-dealings of Sigurd and Thorstein that we 
get what there is of “story.” As a whole, the book is too 
absolutely lifelike to be classed with what are now called 
novels, and the same can be said of the characters—they 
live; every one is as much a man as may be put into 
print, and old Hansen, the cook, not least of them all. 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


MESSRS. T. C. & E. C. JACK. 


Mr. E. A. Bowles has written in My Garden in Summer (5s. 
net) a companion volume to his charming book “‘ My Garden in 
Spring ”’ which will prove as invaluable to gardeners and garden- 
lovers, and is as profuse with illustrations, both black-and-white 
and coloured. It contains a wealth of information, and is 
written brightly and interestingly. To read it is to wander 
through a delightful garden, fragrant with flowers, and one 
hesitates to come to the end at last and close the volume, as one 
hesitates to go indoors at evening and draw the blind. There 


is a very complete index; it is altogether an excellent book to 
keep handy for reference. 


MESSRS. WARD, LOCK & CO. 


Lord Polwithen would have had a happier time if he had 
been less headstrong and less certain of his own inevitable 
rightness. It is his behaviour which supplies Mr. Frank Barnett 
with a very appropriate title—His Own Law (6s.)—to a capital 
novel of sensational incident. To start with, Lord Polwithen 
disapproved of the religious beliefs of his tenants, and dis- 
possessed all who refused to go to church, in spite of the fact 
that Cornwall is a notable stronghold of Nonconformity. His 
tenants preferred to leave. But before this happened the Black 
Spider of the Polwithens appeared—an enormous insect which 
was supposed to presage evil to the house. However, in this 
case the Black Spider succeeded in bringing a crusty old squire 
to his senses and in making a match between an attractive 
heroine and a long-suffering hero. So it didn t do so badly after 
all. ‘‘ His Own Law ”’ is just the sort of thing you want upon 
a long railway journey. 


MESSRS. CASSELL & CO. 


In an emotional and rather highly-coloured manner Miss 
Olive Wadsley is decidedly an effective writer, and the theme 
she has chosen for her second novel, Reality, (6s.), is one which 
is peculiarly well adapted to the full display of her powers. It 
is not an easy one, being no less than a definition of the reality 
of love; but Miss Wadsley has tackled it courageously and, as 
it seems to us, successfully. Iréne von Cleve, the heroine of 
“Reality,” has had so unfortunate an experience of marriage 
that she welcomes the freedom which widowhood brings to her. 
However, she is not left unmolested for long. She meets Jean 
Victoire, a brilliant young violinist, and, carried away by the 
vehemence of his passion, plunges into an ill-assorted marriage 
with him in spite of the protests of her family. Then comes 
disillusion. Iréne soon finds that she has little sympathy with 
her husband’s eccentricities, and she frankly fails to understand 
his artistic temperament. In the end Jean returns to the arms 
of the dancer whom he had discarded in order to marry Iréne. 
The mechanism of the story works smoothly and easily, its 
principal characters are well drawn, and its main situations 
moving and effective, while its lesson—that love is “‘ a life within 
a life, and you’ve both got to live that other life as well as your 
own;”’—also strikes us as truthful and very fairly satisfying, 


MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


The main interest in An Irishman’s Home, by L. G. Redmond- 
Howard and Harry Carson (1s. net), lies in the personal positions 
of its two authors. As is now well known, Mr. Redmond- 
Howard is the nephew of the Leader of the Nationalist Party, 
and Mr. Harry Carson is the son of the Leader of the Covenanters 
of Ulster. As a piece of literature the play is not remarkable, 
and we cannot agree with the criticism cited in the preface that 
it reads ‘‘ as if the Melvilles had finished off a play of Shaw’s.” 
For the long conversations with which the drama opens are 
sadly lacking in the verve, brilliance and surprising turns of a 
Shavian discussion. The talk never rises above the level of 
sound but commonplace journalism; and the melodrama with 
which the play concludes is also good journalism rather than 
a Melvillian piece of stagecraft. On the other hand, “ An 
Irishman’s Home”’ is a very important contribution to the 
most vexed question in modern politics. It shows that a new 
‘Young Ireland” is coming into existence, with views of its 
own, cutting clean across the old party lines in both Catholic 
and Protestant Ireland. Like Mercutio, Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Carson cry to their uncle and father ‘‘ A plague on both 
your houses!’”” And more by the sincerity of their feelings 
than by their power of expressing their feelings in the form of 
a difficult art, they succeed in making a profound effect upon 
the perplexed English reader. If they make as profound an 
effect upon their Irish readers, their little work may become 
a landmark in the political history of their race. It is written 


with winning frankness and remarkable courage, and endeavours 
to take an impartial view of the most bitter of party struggles. 


